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TIME’S DAY-BOOK AND LEDGER 


‘Ah! Time! old gray-beard! take a ¢ 
And pray be seated, where you are 
No nearer, if you please. Let ’s see 
How matters stand *twixt you and me 


As I was sitting in my chamber, before a comfortable fire, one cold, 
snappish afternoon, not long ago, [ insensibly fell into that state of 
mental and bodily stupor, quite common with fat gentlemen after din- 
ner, when one is puzzled to tell whether he is asleep or awake. I 
seemed to be vibrating between two indistinct, indefinite sources of 
enjoyment, if | may so speak, but could grasp at neither. It had been 
a hard day among merchants, and was no time for money to be 
lying idle. A note in hand was worth two in the pocket. Many, as 
full as a soaked sponge in the morning, were wrung dry by night. I 
was blessing my stars that I was too poor to be one of these—for there 
are times when a man may thank God for his poverty as well as his 
riches—and looking over the bills and accounts, with which my table 
was covered, of every description, from demands for the clothes that 
covered my body and the books that ministered to my mind, down to 
those for the oats upon which my horse was dining in the stable. 
They were all paid and receipted in due form, and it was with a sin- 
cerity and gratitude, which few were in a situation to experience, that, 
after having tied them with red tape into bundles, I exclaimed, aloud, 
‘Thank God! I am rid of duns !” 

“Not so fast, not so fast, Mr. Snooks!” said a cruff voice behind 
me. My chaps fell, my hair rose, and I felt an inexpressible terror at 
turning my head either to right or left. ‘* Not so fast, not so fast, Mr. 
Snooks!’’ continued the same terrific and horrible voice in a long- 
drawn tone,— Thank God, if you will, when you are rid of me!” 
My curtains were drawn, and the room almost dark ; and, as I turned 
my head towards the door—Heavens! what an unearthly object met 
my gaze! A figure of small size had entered the room and was still 
in some kind of motion. He neither knocked nor passed the cus- 
tomary salutations. ‘The vis*»n was too indistiuct in the darkness for 
me accurately to ascertain his dress, even if my amazement would 
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have permitted ; but he seemed to be clothed in tatters of a dark and 
shadowy hue, mouldering, decayit and filmy as cobwebs, as if he 
had just arisen from one of the catacombs of the Nile, after a sleep of 
three thousand years. lle was be: jost double, and wore a long 
and bushy beard, as white as snow, that trailed upon the floor. ‘The 
lower part of his body seemed encased in something like bronze, and 
his sandals seerned of iron, or adamant; and yet he moved as light as 
afawn. I thought I discovered something like wings, at his sides 
but what surprised me more than any tl ; _ that he bore on his 
back two immense parchment-covered and iron-clasped folios, nearl\ 
as large as a door, and almost half as thick as they were long. How 
this strange figure found his way into my chamber I know not, for 
certain I am that the door was locked on the inside; and how he moved 
about with his huge burden without upsetting every thing, 1s a mystery 


of which I feit no dispe sition to attempt a solution. As I il azing 


and wondering, tramp, tramp, he went about the room, keeping his 
sharp eyes turned upon me all the while, as if they would wither me 
with their unearthly gaze ; and, pointing with his finger to the huge 
volumes, beneath which he was bending, on the back of which I be- 


held, for the first time, in large characters, the words—Day-Book and 
Lepcer. His countenance, or what I could sce of it, wore so sever¢ 
. , } 1,] as ‘ ° P ] ] 
and forbidding an expression, as to d 
still pointed to his burthen, and, as I fancied, was narrowing the dis- 
tance between u ‘Pray. Sir!” id I, attempting to turn my « 
from his, and speaking in an almost inaudible voice— May [a 

’ I » 
your name, and business? ‘“ Name aid he, and he was nearly 
minute pronouncing the word—‘ Name! I have as many different 


1 ’ , 
names as there are nations on the earth—ay, as tere are men 1 
those nations, or hairs upon your head. If have been called Chrono 


Tempus, anda million other nam but I am best known to you 

Time—call me Time! My busin you will find by opening these 
books ;” and he unpacked the folios from his back, and laid them on 
the floor. I had a very little recovered myself, but felt no more like 


doing business than I should after having had a tumble down the cat- 
aract of Niagara. I fancied I could feel his celd and withering breath 
as he spoke, and I felt chilled to1 ly very bones. | 

My God! is it possible? I could not think or talk straight. I could 
not put two ideas together. even if I had possessed them at the mo- 
ment. I spoke as if full of courage, but I cowered and trembled in 
his presence. 

“ Pray—Sir—Mr —Tim pray, take a chair i—I did not know 
that you had any demands against me.” J felt the big drops of sweat, 
cold as I was, trickle from my forehead. ‘ ''ime—t-i-m—e! Has my 
Time come?” I breathed to myself. 





! | 1 1] = 
““T never stop !—stop ! 1 should I[—when I have millions to over- 


take? You, vain mortals, think to outstrip me in the race. You 
think to run away from 1 from a bailiffor a dun. But hide where 
you will, [ will be there ; 

are not heeded, before I bring thei all to the earth—to the cold prison- 
house of the tomb—let them look to it hereafter—ay, hereafter.” I 
shuddered, as his trembling voice dwelt on the last words, as if they 
were intended to carry a terrible import to the soul. 
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before the appearance of my visiter, as the ray of the diamond from 
that of an expiring taper. Still his repeated ‘* Not so fast—not so 
fast! thank God, it you will, when you are rid of me!” rung like a 
warning note of alarm in my ears. I proceeded to look over the Day- 
Book, which opened at my touch as easily as if it had been instinct 
with life and anticipated my wishes. As well acquainted as business 
had made me with books for many years, yet I contess there was some- 
thing so ludicrous to me in the idea of making people debtors and 
creditors of Time, that my gravity would frequently relax into a smile. 
And then the various items that were put down in the books were 
done in so mercantile a fashion, and yet, withal, sounded so oddly to 
my ears, that I began at first to make a jest of what was in good truth 
no very jesting matter. Most of the characters were so blurred and 
worn, and written in so many tongues, dead and living, forgotien and 
remembered, that it would have required the presence of a representa- 
tive of every age and nation, that ever existed, to have rendered all the 
contents of these folios perfectly intelligible. 1 had the reputation in 
my younger days of being a very respectable linguist ; but there were 
thousands of words before me, at reading which [| made a dead stand. 
In the Day-Book were put down all the favors that ‘Time had granted 
to individuals—each minute, hour, day, week, and year of their exist- 
ence ; and O! what a fearful array of these was written against the 
names of some! ‘The accounts of those who were dead were crossed 
by two large and full black lines. Noah was made debtor for being 
carried in the ark safe waters. "There were to be seen th 


y over the 
names of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, meade debtors to “‘ sundry op- 


, 
portunities,” and credited for ‘* wisdom ;” Cleopatra made debtor for 
‘“‘ beauty,” with hardly an item to her credit. ‘There were the nam 

of kings and their paramours; priests and their wives; cardinals with 
their favorites; queens, mistresses, and maids; knights, squires, and 


gentlemen of every degree ; warriors, and the historians who recorded 


their names on their pages; poets, popes, and poltroons; tavern- 
keepers, duns, and lawyers ; actors, intriguers, and prime-ministers,— 
} 
i 


some made debtors tor success in battle; some success in love, some 
success in politics; some for health, riches, children, and so on, from the 


alpha to the omegaofthe book. I very hastily ran over the Day-Book 


but remember that | was struck with the idea, that Faust was not the 


first book-maker, if he was the first type-setier. ‘The contents of the 
Ledger were more startling to examine; for here the creditor and 
debtor sides were written out together, and a balance struck in 
most cases either in favor of or against the name of individuals. Here 


I observed that credit was given to great names, which the world had 
! 


slandered and abused; and here, too, the balance was struck against 


some, who are heroes on the pages of history So different, thought I, 
is the estimation placed upon them by ‘Time and the age in which 
they flourished. Few are great that are not the objects of this topsy- 
turvy reputation lame is an idle jade, that will wag her tongue to a 
man’s injury as well as to his glory; and the dishonor, whether mo- 
mentary or lasting, that she suffers to tarnish the names of the great 
some part of the period, during which they are on the lips of men, is 
but the penalty which they are compelled to pay for their greatness. 


‘Ah! virtue is the being upon which we may alone securely rest our 
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affections, and at whose breath dishonor melts away, when she ad- 
vances to settle upon her votaryy’ | exclaimed, as I read over the 
names of martyrs, and of those meek sufferers who endured all theirs 
for the Gospel of Peace. 

I turned with fear to my own account in the Ledger—for it was 
growing late—and began to look over the various items, wondering 
and absorbed in thought. I observed that no balance was struck. 
‘* Pray Heaven,” I exclaimed, ‘‘that | may get rid of this dun as 
easily as others.” ‘‘ Well! well! to business! I cannot wait!” ex- 
claimed the figure behind me, though I was not aware of his approach. 
*‘No nearer! if you please,” said I, as I saw him approaching and 
shaking his white head almost in my face— No nearer! It wants a 
quarter to four, by my watch!” “ It is four! I alone have the true 
time !’”’ said the figure. ‘*‘Come., Mr. Snooks! I have waited long 
enough ; let us wind up our affairs! I must turn over a new leaf for 
you in my books!” I was not now so completely deprived of all 
presence of mind as before ; but look him straight in the face I dared 
not. How he moved I know not; but that he was constantly in mo- 
tion, though I could not now perceive it, as I thought | could upon his 
first appearance, | am as certain as of my own existence ; for turn 
my eyes which way I would, they were sure to light upon his mouid- 
ering, unearthly garments, or upon his sallow, bronze-looking counte- 
nance. If my glances shifted with the rapidity of thought, they were 
sure to meet his fixed and settled gaze. 

‘* Millions have been summoned to their last account,” said he, in a 
solemn voice, “ since I laid my books before you. I have traveled 
over the universe since then; and yet, I have not been absent from 
your chamber. I possess the power of ubiquity. Millions have been 
summoned away,—ay, and millions have sprung into being, whose 
names are to be written in my books, and whose accounts this day 
begin.” 

As he spoke, I gazed upon him with an earnestness that, to an 
observer, would have proved the power which he had over me. In- 
deed, I felt my interest in the old gentleman increasing each moment, 
and began to desire tiat our interview might, by some possibility, be 
prolonged. All fear that my account was to be settled forever, and 
that his books were to be closed against me forever, had vanished, 
upon listening to his words and looking into his Ledger. I had not, 
therefore, at present, that dread and stupor upon me, which Il have 
mentioned as having seized me, when the idea flashed upon my mind, 
that at four | was to be summoned from time into eternity. No! iy 
thread of life was to be spun on still farther, and not snapped in twa n 
at the very next stroke of ‘Time. I therefore addressed my visiter, as 
one with whom I stood well, and whose favor I was desirous of securing. 

** At any moment you please,” | said, ‘‘ I will look over your Ledger 
with you. I am young, though my years are almost as many as are 
allotted to man,—and you, sir, must be old. May | hope that so aged a 
creditor will not be hard with one whose years are but a point to his 7?” 

** As you are ready, I will not press the matter. Others would have 
reason to thank God, if they, also, could say they were ready, when I 
call. Old! call youme? Ay! when the Almighty spoke creation 
into birth, | was there. ‘Then was I born. Mid the bloom and ver- 
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dure of Paradise, | gazed upon the young world, radiant with celestial 


smi i rose upon tl nions of t jirst morn, and caught the 
sweet Gew-drops as ti lel i rkled on the bowers of the gar- 
den. Ere t | sounding in this wilderness, | 
razed out upon its thousand rivers, flashing in light, and reflecting 
the broad sun, like a thousand wels, upon their bosoms. ‘The cata- 
racts sent up their anthems in these itudes, and none was here to 
listen to the new-born me but I! he fawns bounded over the 
hills, and drank at the limpid streams, ages before an arm was raised 
to injure or make them atraid for thousan of years the morning- 
} ] 


tar rose in beau Ipon t e un pied shores, and its twin-sister ot 
the eve flamed in the forel { the sky, with no eye to admire their 


rays but mine Ay! call m ld? Babylon and Assyria, Palmyra 








ind ‘Thebes, rose, flourished, and fell_—and I beheld them in their 
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© What,” said I, “ here is an item for which I am made debtor, 
and which has but little credit against it item, gray hairs.” 
“Why should you be credited,” he lied, ° more than a single 
mite of true wisdor ) 
‘“* Have I not learned knowledge of the world? Tlave I not learned 


the uselessness and vanity of all worldly thin W hat, but these gray 
hairs, for which I am fairly your debtor, hia ven me this knowledg¢ 
and taught me to raise my thoughts from earth to heaven, the only 
abode of true h ippiness ) Iiav 1 ni scen ft iults and errors of 
others, and profited by them? Have I1 voided the paths in which 
they have been lost? have not t Fa ( rovea mv iin ’—and 


shall | have no credit therefor You hav iven ray hairs; but 
you have taken from me the soft ] of innocent youth. If I am 


rav, | have seen trouble,—and is 1 lesson I have learned to be of 


y 





no use tome? IJfave ot profited rr their white locks, as I 
have by mine? Are not: ‘ cray-headed men old in vic 

‘* very gray hair upon your should have brought you wisdom 
instead of only one in a hundred. You have had lessons set before 
you, but have failed always to draw that improvement and instruction 
from them, which alone are t foundations of true wisdom. I robbed 


you of your youthful locks, but it was that you might be matured in 


\ 
mind. Rely upon your own powcr al ican not ior support upon 





the nz bodies of « ! 

Ay t is it no rit int h I hay \ d t rrors into 
which others have fallen? and thouch my | is not their gain, indi- 
vidually considered, yet it not to be accounted the creater merit to 


have gone right, v many hay wr 


"True, Man! in tha ih 1 wisdom, and for that [ have 


given you ample ere ! ’ ( costly and 
precious a jewel, that bu ray sent forth from it outvalues all the 
concentrated bear { pri \ y. You have passed 
through troubles, and your spi n | n down, but in 
the issue elevate and exaltes If « for which you 
ure my debt r, has not been it prove it 1 Hit bay been- yet you 
have done well, t ugh others ma ] done bette Some have been 
lost, and you must have been more than 1 il not to have suffered 
some to pass by unimproved ; and fortunate is it for you at this hou 
that these were in your more juvenile day 

** You tecok from me the wile of my bosom—O! what can I have 
gained by that loss ?”’ 

“7 gave her to thee nd I took her ! So far we are even 


But you have been the gainer. Look ! have I not passed much to your 
credit on that score ? Were not your thought : before I called her 
away, centred on the earth, and did | not raise themto heaven? What 


possession of earth, though but little inferior in uty to angels, will 
you weigh against an inheritar nthe real of bliss, where you 
will again meet your partner? | le ! ! ir bosom, it 1s true: 
but did I not plant prine . ( prun p and 
imparted a new existent t will outlive the 


perishing tabernacle of clay that } ow vou have 


} ‘ . ] 1] 
known by this bereavement ; but you car Ol m the trial like gold 


from the furnace 
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“‘ But you might have spared my only boy, just budding into loveli- 
ness and beauty?” 

** Blame not my actions; I do the will of One higher than us all. 
[le was cut down ere the temptations of the world lured him astray 
from the paths of virtue—ere the blast of the world had sullied his pure 
spirit. You are a gainer by these losses, and I have given you much 
credit in my Ledger on their account.” 

** You have temptations innumerable against me ;—it is like lending 
me false coin.” 

** Yes!” he replied, “and you may be thankful that you have resisted 
so many of them—and enabled me to give you so much credit therefor. 
They are no base coin, but the true touchstones of the soul—ihe tests 
of its purity. In resisting these consists true merit—in such curbings 
of the spirit, in such checking of the weak part of your nature, you 
have come off conqueror many times and oft, and in this have shown 
yourself superior to thousands who have borne the names of philoso- 
phers and sages. I have given youchances to err, but youturned away 
from them; and, instead of you being my debtor, | have become yours. 
Greatness consists as much in avoiding errors, that have been commit- 
ted by men since the world begun, as in doing great actions.” 

** You took from me all my fortune—the accumulated earnings of 
years of toil, labor, and suffering.” 

“Suffering! Honor not with that name the rubs which you get in 
the war for riches. You were reduced from affluence to poverty: was 
not your soul wrapped up in the love of gain?) Were not riches your 
god—your idol? Did not you often take from others, that you might 
enrich yourself? I gave you an opportunity to learn a lesson of pru- 
dence and wisdom; but it passed by unimproved. You went on, from 
day to day, adding to your almost exhausted stock—and had 1 not 
taken from you what was dearer even than life, you would tremble now 
at my account against you.” 

‘Tam content,’ I exclaimed; ‘‘ you have dealt fairly with me 
Strike the balance ; if it goes against me, I am undone—the fault be 
at my own door !” 

‘It is done !—I thought it not; [am your debtor to a very small 
amount !” 

“ Pthen am the Dun! Pray take your own 'Time,—if you please 
pass the balance to my credit on the new page. 

‘“No! I must begin again square. Here is my note, payable in 
Eternity. When presented, I will be there to take it up. It is for a 
small sum; but by the time it becomes due, when you, and the nation 
of which you are apart, areno more, it will be trebled, billions of 
times, and out-value all the possessions of this world.” So saying, he 
shut up his Day-Book and Ledger, clasped and shouldered them, and 
vanished like a ghost at twilight 


* % i ¥ 
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HAPPINESS MORE DEPENDENT ON OURSELVES THAN OUR 
CONDITION. 
Illustrated in a Dialogue between Justin Macario and Alexander Uden. 


Mr. Macario was born to a competent though not a very affluent 
fortune. His immediate parents had been more distinguished for their 
personal worth, than their pedigree, or their pecuniary possessions 
They were frugal and industrious, cheerful in their temper, rich in 
each other, happy in their children, beloved by their neighbors, and 
respected through the widest circles of their acquaintance. ‘The edu- 
cation of their family had been a primary object of their attention. 
In this they had been judicious and successful. The influence of their 
own example and conversation, and a domestic library, consisting of 
three or four hundred volumes of well-selected books, had been the 
principal means of forming three sons and four daughters, which was 
the number of their children, to all they could expect, and ajmost 
every thing they could desire. ‘They became fond of reading and 
study, curious about every thing most deserving of their attention, in 
nature and art, rich in solid information, sound in judgement, deli- 
cate in taste, refined in feeling, and correct in all their practical habits. 
From nature they had inherited very different tempers, from the most 
sedate or phlegmatic tothe most lively ; but this diversity was so clearly 
understood by the parents, and so wisely directed, that it contributed 
much to their domestic enjoyment. In ordinary circumstances, indeed, 
no person of sensibility could have passed an evening in this happy 
group without being charmed by the mingled effusions of innocent 
gaiety, good humor, and good sense, from which they derived mutual 
satisfaction. 

On quitting the scenes of his early days, Justin Macario did not forget 
the lessons he had learned beneath his paternal roof. He had seen, 
he had gathered, he had tasted, the fruits of virtue too long, and enjoy- 
ed them too much, to think of abandoning the immortal principles, 
from which alone they can spring. He persevered, therefore, in the 
habits he had commenced. He was conscientiously active, methodical 
in the distribution of his time, and temperate in every self-indulgence, 
which did not consist in the exercise of his intellectual powers, or 
moral feelings. ‘Though devoted to no profession, he usually employed 
five hours in a day in reading or philosophic investigation. He had a 
speculative acquaintance with almost every art, and many usetul inven- 
tions of different kinds originated in the hints, which his penetrating 
eye and comprehensive mind enabled him to suggest. At the age of 
twenty-five, Mr. Macario was married to an amiable and intelligent 
lady in the town of Amenia, with whom he received, as a part of her 
dowry, a farm, sufficient to afford him every convenience and gratifica- 

] 


tion to be derived from such a source, but not so Jarge as to embarrass 


| 
him with excessive care. In the neighborhood he found a man of very 
different habits from his own, with whom he could not avoid some con- 
nexion, and of whom it may be expedient to give a brief account. 


Alexander Uden, the neighbor mentioned above, was eight or ten 


years older than Mr. Macario. He lived on a large estate, which he 
had inherited from his father. His natural understanding was by no 
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means deficient, nor was there any thing unpromising in his native 
temper. lis unfortunate habits all originated im neglect or indulgence. 
His father had been too much engrossed im business to pay any other 


attention to his children than what related to their sumptuary habits, 
and his mother had been equally devoted to those frivolities of fashion- 
able lite, which are incompatible with the common duties of a mother. 
In this situation the children had been lett, from their earliest years, to 
their own inclinations, or to any influence which might be exerted 
upon them; to a thousand contradictory influences, indeed, from which 
the best results to be expect d are no character at all. W hat they 
wished for, they took without permission, obtained from the listless 
indulgence of their mother, or were denied from the caprice of the 
moment, or for reasons which were too seldom urged to produce any 
good effect. ‘Their time was at their own disposal. When they chose 
to spend a day in idleness or sport, they remained at home, or rambled 
about the streets or the tields; and when it suited their humor, they 
went to school, but were rarely disposed to spend three hours in dili- 
gent study, or in quiet submission to any authority. Of course, they 
vere no scholars. Of all the fine arts they were as ignorant as the 
children of the peasant or the clown ; while, in the essentials of a com- 
mon education, they were inferior to most of those, whom they despised 
for their humble birth. In such a state of things, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say, that they had few of those domestic enjoyments, which 
render home inviting. ‘They knew little or nothing of the strong ties, 
which should bind together parents and children, brothers and sisters, 


! 


rendering the happiness of each the joy of all. If they did not fall 


into lasting contentions, there was some reason to suspect it was because 


’ I 
they had not spirit enough to commence a quarrel, or stability to con- 
tinue it. 

The principal employments of Alexander Uden, after he attained to 
the stature of a man, were hunting, fishing, gaming, and an occasional 





ball or ride. His reading amounted to little more than a glance at a 
daily paper, and now and then a popular novel. His valuable farn 
had no attractions for him. In. rd to all kinds of business, indeed, 


he was profoundly ignorant, both of their principles and of their prac- 
tical details. 

About ten years before Mr. Macario established himself in Amenia, 
the negative man, described above, had married a woman very much 
like himself; and in a few years was surrounded by four or five chil- 
dren, growing up in the very habits and prospects, which might be 
expected from the influence 
reckless of their most sacred duties. How little happiness he enjoyed 
will appear from the following dialogue, which took place in the study 
of Mr. Macario, five or six years after he and Mr. Uden became fellow 
townsmen :— 


) 


‘parents, who were equally ignorant and 


ENTER IR UDE®. 
Mr. Macario. Good morning, Mr. Uden. 
Vr. Uden. Good morning, Mr. Macario. What 


at last, and what horrid weather we have had 


a delightful day, 


H ive vou not been 


tired to death by the storm? For my part, I have been shut up three 
or four days, so that I could neither hunt 


nor fish, nor ride, nor walk, 
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nor see any mortal out of my own house, unless it were some dripping 
wretch passing along the streets. How have you lived through these 
everlasting rains and piercing winds ? 

Mr. Macario. It has indeed been a remarkable storm: but, in the 
kind providence of God, I have been exempted from all @xposure, be- 
yond what is desirable for its happy effects; and, in one way or 
another, I have contrived to be tolerably comfortable. 

Vr. i] den HH ippy { {Te cts ol ¢ xposure ! Tol ral ly comfortable in 
such a storm I have heard of something, called philosophy, which is 
said to render a man jh ppy iam the most unfavorable circumstances ; 
but I have no conee ption what that philosophy is, or where it is to be 
found. My experience teaches me that rain is rain, and wind is wind, 
and pain is pain, and will | » in spite of every thing I can do. What 


! 


isin the very nature of things, dismal, | cannot make cheerful and 





W hat is in its very nature empty, 
I cannot fill; nor can J imagine fountains of pleasure, where I see 
nothing but vacuity. 


pleasant, contrive as much as | w 


Wr. Macario. It is true, Mr. Uden, imagination alone cannot create 
any thing very substantial; nor can a momentary effort change the 
nature of things, or invert the rejiations they bear, one to another; but 
the sources of enjoyment are many and various, and when we are 
occasionally debarred from one, we may have free access to another, 
which is equ pure and satisfactory. Yes, with a Jittle attention, 
perhaps, we might discover many a hidden fountain, far preferable to 
any we have yet tasted, flowing with pleasures more copious, more 
constant, and in every way more valuable. 

Mr. Uden. It may be so, but it is all a riddle to me. We havea 
natural love for freedom. We like to go and come when we please, and 
} 


do what we please. So long as we are free, it is pleasant enough to 


sleep on the brightest morning of May, and to sit or saunter in the 


house all the rest of t day; but we hate to think that we must be 
mere stumps or stones. In such a storm as we have had, home be- 
comes a jail, little better than a dungeon. If we look at the windows, 
they I as a k if they were covers 1 with sack« loth; and if we 
try to open a door, it is so swelled with the dampness that it might as 
well be barred with irons, like any other prison. I have no patience 


with such 


hings. “hey are all tedious and tormenting. 

Vr. Macario. It is true, Mr. Uden, there is a difference between 
this morning, and those of the last three or four days; and yet, I have 
passed those three or four days very comfortably. Indeed, they have 
not seemed long. So far has the necessary confinement been from 
every thing tedious, that I have voluntarily devoted three hours this 
morning to my book, amid all the charms of nature inviting me 


abroad True, I have indulzed myself in a walk of two hours, and 


Wr. Uden. I suppose, then, your book has rendered you insensible 


to every thing unpleasant during the storm. I wish it was so with 
me: but I cannot imagine how it should be. I have little taste for 
reading. and none at all for study My parents t ok no care of my 
education, and it 1s now too late to mend it I like a novel now and 


then: but Scott is dead, and there is nobody else that has got his 


name up enough to make it worth while to buy his books, and much 
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less to read them. J take a daily paper, but there is nothing interest- 
ing in that; no battles, no cholera, no steam-boats burnt or blown up, 
for a month past; no failures, unless it be of some farmer or mechanic; 
nothing which any one cares for. 

Mr. Macario. From your own account of yourself, Mr. Uden, I 
think your reading must be somewhat dry; but where is your wife, 
and what are your children doing? Can you not derive entertain- 
ment from them? Do they not make you forget, for hours together, 
whether it rains or shines ? 

Mr. Uden. It is true, there is some comfort in a wife. Among 
other pleasant things, she may amuse one for a few minutes, now and 
then; but who can think of being confined to such a source of enjoy- 
ment for several days together, to have nothing to do but sit and look 
at her, and hear her say the same things filty times over, which are 
hardly worth hearing once. It is like trying to draw wine forever 
from the same cask, and to pour it from a bottle, when it has been 
turned up-side-down for an hour. 

Mr. Macario. I make no great pretensions to gallantry ; but I must 
beg the privilege of saying a few words in defence of Mrs. Uden. 
From the acquaintance I have had with her, J cannot think your 
insinuations do her full justice. It cannot be, that her funds of agree- 
able, not to say useful, conversation, are so speedily exhausted, as your 
expressions would imply. At least, she seems to have so much of 
good feeling, and so many pleasant ways of making it apparent, as 
must serve to cheer the gloominess of home, under all the disadvan- 
tages of a protracted storm. Indeed, I cannot imagine, that a man of 
your sense and discretion would have formed the marriage connexion 
with so empty a thing, as could not afford him satisfaction amid the 
common privations of a storm, or a winter. Besides, you have four or 
five children, in the most engaging seasons of life. Have you no 
interest in them,—do they vot amuse your leisure,—do they not give 
such employment to many a serious hour, io many a long day, as 
makes it appear too short for its purpose ? 

Mr. Uden. I don’t know. My children are sometimes pleasant 
enough. When the weather is fair, I see and hear very little of them. 
If lam at home, they are rambling 
and when they are at home, | am generally out of hearing: but in a 
lays within the same narrow walls, O what 


ahens » oes os « . ° 
abroad, or are sometimes at school; 


storm, that confines us for ¢ 
a bedlam! One minute laughing, another crying. Now teazing for 
something to eat or drink, and now complaining of the uneasiness 
produced by excess; now quarreling, and now raisi 
together, in tones suflicient to stun or distract any one, that is not 
deaf! What can I do? 

Mr. Macario. Do you wish for advice, and do you suppose me 
able to give it? 

Mr. Uden. Yes,—you seem to be a thousand times happier thar J, 
and I want to know the mystery of becoming happy. : 

Mr. Macario. Vrom the experience of about thirty years, IT can 
name with great confidence some of the grand essentials of happiness ; 
but you will be sensible, that it is one thing to point them out to a 
friend, and it may be a very different thing to put that friend in imme- 
diate possession of them. ‘The most substantial enjoyments depend a 


ing five or sIx voices 
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thousand times more on our personal habits, than they do on our out- 
ward condition, whether transient or durable. ‘There is a difference, 
indeed, between sickness and health, poverty and riches, foul weather 
and fair, and a thousand other things comprised in the lot of life; but 
there is a much greater difference in the minds of men, in the power 
or disposition to accommodate themselves to those passing events, 
which will have their course, and which may be quietly borne, if they 
cannot be converted into sources of pleasure. ‘To use, then, the 
frankness you have invited, I must tell you, Mr. Uden, that you want 
employment. You want an object of pursuit, that is worthy of your 
active mind; something which shall take the lead in all you do, and 
think, and feel; something that shall be first in your mind when you 
wake, and last when you close your eyes in sleep ; something, which, 
in the progress of execution, shall flow on with the current of time, 
distinguishing, in a sensible manner, each year, and month, and day ;— 
and that something should be, to do all the good in your power; to 
make every creature, whether man or beast, as happy as may be. 
With this view, you would do well to distribute every day into several 
portions, to be employed in different ways for the promotion of your 
great design. ‘This will render each day, at the same time, more 
useful and more happy. ‘There are some kinds of business which we 
cannot pursue many hours together, without fatigue; but, with a 
judicious appropriation of time, we may spend fifteen hours in a day, 
not only without weariness, but with a degree of pleasure, unspeakably 


surpassing all, that could be derived from dissipation or inaction. If 


you wish to avoid the tedium, of which you have been complaining ; 
if you would have a never-failing source of entertainment in those 
seasons which must otherwise be dreary indeed; I would advise you 
io cultivate a taste for reading. ‘That 1 may not task you at first too 
severely, I would say, appropriate for the first month, one hour in a 
day to books,—to books of solid information or elevated sentiment, 
which may serve to give order, vivacity, and strength to the mind, and 
furnish it with resources for the emergencies of life; and jet this hour 
be as exclusively devoted to that purpose, as you ever gave fifteen 
minutes toa meal. For the second month, Jet two hours, for the 
third, three hours, and from that time forward, four hours every day, 
be your inviolable rule; a rule, which nothing but imperious duty or 
uncontrolable circumstances shail be allowed to infringe. Situated 
as vou generally are, you cannot say you have not leisure for this. 
You can hardly say that you have not six or eight hours in the twenty- 
four, which hang heavily upon you. Let one half of your reading be 
accomplished in the morning, and the other half in company with 
that bosom-friend, whose presence may give increasing interest to the 
pages, while she partakes in the improvement they aflord ; and whose 
convenience you will, therefore, consult, in respect to the hours to be 
assigned to this purpose. Pursue this plan for a few years, and apply 
the rest of your time in a judicious manner to the private and social 
pursuits, which, in their turn, may claim attention, and | venture to 
predict, that both you and your family will enjoy more in a foul day, 
than you now do in a fair one. Your children now vex you with their 


’ 


noise, because they have nothing else to do; nothing but noise to 
enjoy. Their minds are vacant; their taste for durable pleasures 
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unformed. It is in your power to aid them unspeakably in tracing 
out those sources of enjoyment, which, though flowing beside their 
path, they have never yet seen. Furnish them with books suited to 
their age and condition. Read those books yourself. Mark the more 
interesting parts Make it an amusement every day to talk of them, 
to hear your children read them; to hear their remarks, and enter 
into their feelings. A few hundred dollars are a matter of little con- 
sideration with you. Subscribe, among other things, for Audubon’s 
Ornithclogy. This would be a perpetual source of entertainment, 
which may be resorted to for a day or an hour, as the case may 
require,—which wall introduce them to one of the most beautiful king- 
doms of nature, where they will be too much engaged with the objects 
around them, to regard either wind or storm 

Wr. Uden. [thank you, Mr. Macario, for your advice. [| have no 
doubt of your sincerity, It appears in every look and accent. Some- 
times | am convinced and almost persuaded; but there is something 
mysterious in the matter. It is wonderful what things some will con- 
trive to make happiness of. ‘There is Mrs. Mayo, who, if we may 
judge by appearance, finds a paradise in the confinement of a parlor 
for a whole winter. J have been there when the snow was flying 
enough to stop one’s breath, and seen the mantel-piece and the corners 
of the room set off with roses and hyacinths in blossom, on which she 
was doting with the greatest fondness. I cannot doubt she was happy 
im looking at them, and in snufling the little fragrance they afforded ; 
but still it seems to me there is something whimsical, something 
unnatural, in this enjoyment. Why attempt to reverse the great laws 
of creation, and turn stubborn winter into summer? Mrs. Mayo had 
better pay that attention to her husband and children, which she 
spends in watering her plants, and rescuing them from the rightful 
dominion of the season. 

Mr. Macario. I shall never justify any lady in devoting th 
or care to flowers, whicl 
conjugal and parental « 
from my acquaintance with Mrs. Mayo, neither her children nor hus- 


band will charge her with any neglect. On the contrary, they carry 
with them, wherever they go, the mest indubitable evidence of her 
attention ,—neat app irel and cheerful faces. Besides, Mr. Mayo is a 
man of such refined taste, that he sympathizes in all the labors and 


feelings of his wife, with respect to her plants and flowers. In all the 


varieties of important business, which employ ten or twelve hours, he 
finds leisure every day to notice the progress of every flower and every 
bud. Nor do [ conceive that there is any thing absurd in such a 
taste. It is true, nature does not produce her flowery land 


the snows of winter; but it is equally true, that, if we let nature take 


scapes amid 
I 


her course in every thing, we must abandon a multitude of other grat- 
ifications,—yea, many things which we have been accustomed to 
regard as necessaries of lif We do not find roasted turkies runnin 

about in readiness for the table. Our vegetables, as they come from 


the hand of nature, are neither boiled nor baked. Our boots. our 
coats, our hats, do not grow in the form in which we wear them 
We do not dig 


g¢ our time-pieces from the mine, and immediately put 


them into our pockets All these things, and ten thousand more, must 
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be discarded as unnatural, if the objection be admitted against the 
cultivation of domestic tlbwers in winter. Besides, a taste for the 
beauty and fragrance of the summer garden, is coufessedly natural ; 
and it Is equally natural for us to desire a supply ol gratilying objects 
for those scenes and seasons, Wluch are most ce¢ ficlent. ‘lo all this 


we may add, that, for our personal comlort, we naturally wish to have 
our parlors sufliciently warm, to keep the t nderest plant from freez- 
ing. What, then, becomes of this objection against one of the most 
commendable amusements of our wives and daughters ! 

Mr. Uden. believe, Mr. Macario, | must give up this point; but 
what do you think of Mr. Low! Ile wears the appearance of a happy 
man; but he seems to make it out of nothing,—or rather, out of such 
things as would make other men wretched Ile scarcely sees the 
news once a week. He has not, perhaps, a dozen books in his house ; 
and if he had a thousand, he would have no time to read them. 
Summer and winter, fair weather and foul, he and his boys are per- 
petually delving; nor has he any thing better in prospect for himself 
or his childrer, but to work from morning to evening, as long as they 
live, and that for a bare subsistence Yet, this man is always the 
same,—amid the flames of a meridian sun, amid the chills of a bitter 
east wind, amid a blustering snow or drenching rain, [ have heard 
him sing or whistle, as if all things were just as he would have them. 
Must he not be ve ry inst nsible? Can he be capable of real en- 
joyment? 

Mi Maca io. | have recormine nded books to you, Mr. Uden, and 
[ would now particularly suggest, that one of those books should be a 
simple treatise on logic; for your arguments seem to be taken up at 
random. ‘The case of Mr. Low is precisely to my purpose,—proving, 
as far as any one example can prove, that happiness depends more on 
ourselves than it does on fortune, or any concurrence of outward 
events. Ile is, indeed, a laborious man; but from early and invariable 
habit, his labor has become rather an amusement, than a_ task. 
Rising every day with the dawn, and pursuing from hour to hour a 
well-digested plan, he is never in haste, and never goes beyond his 
strenoth ; but, while he does more than other men, the evening finds 
him almost as vigorous and fresh as the morning. With all the vicis- 
situdes of weather and season, too, he has been familiar from his 
childhood.—with wet and drought, wind and calm, heat and cold. 
These, however, he is so far trom regarding as interfering with his 
comfort, that he ts rather disposed to hail them, as old and tried 
friends, who, in all their seeming severity, have given a firmness to 
his nerves and muscles, and a fortitude to his mind, which not only 
exempt him from all imaginary woes, bat render him superior to many 
real troubles, endured by others. lis books, though not so few as 
you may think, would doubtless be thought undeserving of the name 
of a library; still they are good books, and may well be read, again 
and again, not only by the honest farmer, but by the proudest scholar 
in the land. You mistake, too, in supposing he has so little time for 
reading. In the judicious application of his time and strength, he 
finds several hours every day for the exercise and improvement of the 
mind; and one day in seven he gives up more entirely to these noble 
employments, than he devotes any other day to manual labor. With 
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all his apparent roughness, he has an active mind and a feeling heart. 
I have seen his cheek instantly color on the slightest reflection upon 
his integrity; | have seen him shed the tear of sympathy over the 
sufferings of those, with whom he had no immediate connexion ; and 
I have seen his eye brighten with joy at the prosperity of those, of 
whom he had nothing to ask nor expect. In a word, Mr. Low is just 
such a man, as I should suppose would be happy; and, if we may 
trust the language of nature, he is happy 

Mr. Uden. tind, Mr. Macario, | cannot defend myself against 
your arguments. I will consider what you have said, and | think it 
will have an effect on my tuture course ; but I had almost forgotten 
the object of my call. Will you take a short ramble with me this fine 
morning, and entertain yourself with your musket? 

Mr. Macario. What game do you expect to find ? 

Mr. Uden. Now and then a squirrel, perhaps; and, doubtless, a 
plenty of birds. 

Mr. Macario. 1 keep no such instrument in my house, and through 
my whole Jife I never discharged one at a living object. 

Mr. Uden. 'That is wonderful, indeed, for a man who has been 
thirty years in the world. 

Mr. Macario. Yes, too wonderful, or at least too rare. 

Mr. Uden. In two or three hours last week, I killed ten sparrows, 
five bob-a-links, and seven robins. 

Mr. Macario. YVinough, I should think, to satisfy any man; but 
what was your motive ? 

Mr. Uden. Unever thought much about motives. I suppose my 
principal inducement was to exercise and improve myself in- sharp- 
shooting. 

Mr. Macario. And what benefit will result from that ? 

Mr, Uden. Why, you know it is considered a manly accomplish- 
ment. In addition to this, it would cive me a great advantage, if ever 
I should be obliged to fight a duel, or engage in the battles of my 
country. 

Vr. Macario. As to war ind duels, they are subjects of too creat 
moment to be discussed for the present ; but, supposing these things 
to be ever so justifiable and important, why may you not acquire the 
art, which is the immediate object, by shooting at something which is 
incapable of pleasure or pain ! 

Mr. Uden. O' there would be no interest in firing at what is already 
dead. 

Mr. Macario, And do you feel no pain in giving pain? no regret 
) 


in destroying the happiness of a fellow-creature 
Wr. Uden. Fellow-creature! Do you mean to call me a brute? a 
quadruped, or a bird? 
Mr. Macario. Certainly not; | meant no reproach. I do not blush 
to own myself a fellow-creature to any thing, which feels, whether 
beast, bird, or insect. All are members of one great family ; perpet- 


ual objects of the same parental care. ‘The same wisdom and benefi- 


cence, which made m 


what Lam, formed also the sparrow and the 


squirrel ; and we have no better title to any thing we call our own, 


than thev have to the lite and happiness the God of nature has given 


them. ‘The same Almighty Power is the guarantee of both. Besides 
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all this, a great proportion of every civilized community participate. in 
the joys and pains of inferior creatures, and especially in those, which 
are expressed by clear indications. You hear the robin sing on that 
tree. It is one of a family which, for these four summers, have made 
those branches their happy home; and I would rather give my _ best 
horse to any one, who would not abuse him, than have those birds 
destroyed or frightened away. I love my books; and still I would 
sooner give up, for three months, my whole library, with the single 
exception of the Bible, than forego the music, the sports, and the 
entertaining labors of those birds. I love my cherries, and other small 
fruits ; but not so well as the songs they procure me from many a feath- 
ered minstrel. I love the harmony of human voices; but it does not 
penetrate my heart like those notes of the robin, which mingle with 
the fragrance and the smiling beams of the dawn, and seem to be 
inspired by the immediate breath of heaven. 

Mr. Uden. Depend on it, Mr. Macario, I shall not kill your birds, 
nor any that are likely to visit your grounds, or greet you in your com- 
mon walks, or rides. I suppose, however, you will not object to my 
killing mischievous animals, whether they creep, or run, or fly. 

Mr. Macario. You must be cautious that, in taking this latitude, 
you kill no mischievous men, women, or children: but to be serious, 
itis no very easy thing to determine what birds, on the whole, are 
injurious to man. Some of our most observing gardeners contend, 
that those, which appear most obnoxious, do much more good than 
harm, in destroying those vermin, which might otherwise devour the 
tender fruits of the earth. However this may be, the apelogy will not 
extend to the inhabitants of the forest, which derive their support from 
the immediate hand of nature, and not from the labor of man. 

Mr. Uden. 1 have another argument to urge. You were just recom- 
mending to me Mr. Audubon’s Ornithology. Is this consistent with all 
you have said? Mr. Audubon, you know, is one of the greatest fowl- 
ers of the age; and, as [ understand, a great part if not the whole of 
his draughts and descriptions are taken from birds, which he had him- 
self killed. How will you put these things together ? 

Wr. Macario. It is true, Mr. Audubon has killed a great variety of 
birds. Ife has traversed with his musket, the most extensive wilds in 
many different countries; but he has levied no wanton war on the 
feathered tribes. He limits the work of destruction to his particular 
object, which is perfectly consistent with the tenderest sympathies. 
Those, who are familiar with his representations, will probably be 
among the last to sport with the lives ef those interesting creatures ; 
and probably the sacrifice of a few may become the means of preserv- 
ing thousands and millions. 

Mr. Uden. Well, you will not deny that we may destroy animal life 
for the purpose of food. 1 suppose you feed every day on beef, mut- 
ton, or some other kind of meat, and you will find it difficult to prove, 
that the life or happiness of a bird is more sacred than that of an ox 
or a sheep. 

Mr. Macario. Ido, indeed, allow myself animal food; but not 
without painful regret, that any creature should suffer the agonies of 
death for the gratification of my palate, or the maintenance of my 
health and strength. I see no difficulty, however, in making several 
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important distinctions, which will be much to my purpose. In the first 
place, our flocks and he rds are indebted to us for much of their comfort, 
their Support, their very lives. Without our care and protection they 
would not be so numerous ; nor would they have those regular supplies 


of food, which save them in many instances from agonizing hunger, 


and a variety of other sufferings. lence we have reason to believe 
that. when all things are considered, they must be acknowledged to 
gain more than they lose by their subjection to our disposal. It is not 
so with the fowls of the air. [ew or none of them receive any thing 
from us, for which their vital blood is a bare compensation. Secondly, 


there is not, so far as I know, any reason for believing that a sheep or 
an OX enjoys a greater amount of happiness in any given ume, than a 
robin or a lark ; if not, to obtain the same quantity of food that would 
be supplied by an ox of a thousand weight, we must annihilate three 
or four thousand times the amount of happiness, by feeding on those 
birds to the same extent. Again, [ should forbear converting into food 
the robins, who regale me with their songs, on the same principle, 
which would withhold me from burning the most valuable furniture for 
common fuel; because they would contribute unspe akably more to my 
happiness in another way. 

Mr. Uden. 1 will say no more, and I think I shall do no more about 
fowling or hunting; but | have been fond of angling. Do the same 
obj ctions lie against that? I do not often quote irom books, nor have 


ut attention, to remember what they say ; but 





I read many with suffic: 


I do recollect, that Thomson describes, with apparent satisfaction, the 


sport of fishing, and I suppose that his Seasons may be regarded as 
inculeating good morals. 

Mr. Macario. his, perhaps, may be the only exception, The 
general character of that book is deservedly high. Among other 


things, it contains the strongest animmadversions against the abuse of 
domestic animals, and other inhabitants of fields and forests ; but, in 
the instance you refer to, seems to forget that fishes have feeling. This 


inconsistency in a poet like ‘Thomson is to be regretted. Some, indeed, 
there are, who profess to believe that the extinction of life in the finny 
tribes oceasions little pain, and many seem to act on this principle. 
Whether man, beast, or fish, suffers most in the approach of death and 
dissolution, we have no means of determining ; but, to every observing 
eye, the last presents strong indications of anguish, and it is a general 
principle, that nature will not lie: that she has language in the mutest 
of her creatures, which may safely be trusted. 

Mr. Uden. 1 will trespass no longer, Mr. Macario, on your time ; I 
knew something of your character before ; but, in this conversation, I 
have learned much more. From several hints, | have no doubt you 
have an order in the distribution of your time, which I have interrupted, 
and I beg your pardon for the unseasonable interruption 

Mr. Macario. J can easily excuse you, Mr. Uden. It is true, I 
have an assignment for the first seven hours of the day: an order, to 
which I always adhere, so far as it depends on my own choice, and I 
think no person in ordinary health can be happy, who does not gener- 


llv d } i , + | { , 7 Py eee ‘ | salt 
any devote the lorenoon, at least, to some uselul employmen would 


farther observe, that as society cenerally agree in devoting the former 


part of the day to business or study, and that is unquestionably the 
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best suited to these pursuits, it scems desirable, that, with some una- 
voidable exceptions, the rule should be sacredly regarded. I have been 
gratified, however, by the ingenuous feeling you have discovered, and 
interruption will be remembered with pleas- 
ure; and, if you are disposed t 


I assure you, sir, that the 
; ) indulge the frankness of my conver- 
sation, I should be happy to see you at any hour you may think proper. 


W. H. 


GOSSIPING. 
Ment in ingun ett F t uen 


Tuoven it has never been either cur happiness or unhappiness 
to cross the Atlantic, we shall not fear to be contradicted when 
we say that there is no civilized people more addicted to the habit of 
gossiping than we Yankees, and none whose general character is 
more strongly marked by its effects. We read and hear of the scan- 
dalous badinage of the polished society of Paris, and we have the same 
authority for believing in the bold and uncompromising license of 
speech which is said to be so much the tone of the London fashion- 
ables ; but the wit, which accompanies the first, and the fearless inde- 
pendence of the latter, reconcile us, in some measure, to their bad 
effects. The French woman never slanders but in a bon mot, and 
the pungency of the satire is merged in the relish of the joke, and 
when we observe the aristocratic insolence with which the English 
fop pours forth his insinuations, we forget to censure in our wonder at 
this amusing characteristic of the speci 

But the habit, to which our genteel society is so unfortunately in- 
clined, is very different, though it seems in part supported by the ex- 
ample of these less intolerable nuisances on the other side of the water 
It is the habit of making every person’s affiirs but our own the object 
of minute inquiry, and the subject of conversational discussion. It 
would be natural to seek its cause in our democratic institutions; but 
if we ascribe it to them, it must be to their perversion, and to their 
very worst influence, and cannot be defended as the legitimate result 
of a system, whose object is to secure independence to individuals, and 
the enjoyments of our natural rights, restrained as little as possible by 
the distinctions of society Nor are the higher classes more obnoxious 
to its persecutions than the lower, the more wealthy than the poorer, 
the more talented than those less so; but all alike are liable to the 


inconveniences of this practice, which has not even the excuse ofa 


jealousy of liberty and equal right. Sympathy cannot be pleaded in 
its behalf, for it is altogether selfish in its objects and influence. It has 
no connection with liberal curiosity, for it is accompanied by the most 
perfect indifference as to truth, and by a total want « f thoughtfulness 
or examination, ‘There is, further, no pretence of anxiety to preserve 
the moral tone of the community pure by this rigid censorship of an 
all-pervading police ; for never did a ssip make a bad _ story less 
fricehtfal, nor a cloomy view ot human nature more cheering But. 
perhaps, we are anxious by observing our neighbors’ failings and their 


consequences, and by representing them to our friends, to learn a use- 
‘ 


ful lesson ourselves. and save those whom we are tnterested in from 
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danger by timely warning. But even this apology fails to excuse the 
practice ; for not only is a state of society in which our conduct is 
regulated by the criticisms of the public, and in which we are made to 
feel like actors before a fickle and fastidious audience, very inferior in 
its moral effects to an entire ignorance of the variations of public senti- 
ment and a noble independence of thought and action—but we do not 
even aim sincerely at the pretended object. Else would our anxiety to 
learn the truth of what we hear be greater, and our choice of persons 
to whom to pour out our scraps of scandal, hints, and suggestions, be 
more determined by our real interest in them, and the importance of 
their welfare to our happiness. 

There is but one ground on which this habit may be accounted for. 
A mind not naturally strong, and not disciplined by healthy exercise 
and refined by cultivation, will always be engaged on subjects suited 
to its present powers, and instead of enlarging its sphere of action and 
seeking additional strength by fresh exertion, will ever be content te 
move in the same small circle of simple ideas and common-places. 
Such a mind, as it will not encounter labor for its own improvement, so 
it will neither, in its search for pleasure, leok beyond the scope of its 
previous understanding and experience; but for that very reason will 
bend itself with so much the greater intensity to gather occupation and 
amusement from those subjects familiar to it, and with greater industry 
wili it vary their forms and colors with every diversity which the small 
scope of its vision will admit: and the more numerous and the more 
exalted the objects of interest may be to any mind, those of less mo- 
ment will be relinquished and higher impulses received. We see the 
truth of these remarks exemplified in small places, as in country towns 
and villages, where, more important topics of interest being wanting, 
and the generality ef minds being poorly furnished with resources ot 
their own, the attention of each individual is oceupied with the affairs 
of every other inhabitant of the place, and every man’s daily work, 
and daily food, and conversation, becomes the subject of comment at 
home and abroad. But let a subject of higher interest be proposed to 
those people, and a change ensues. Let a dancing bear enter the 
little hamlet, or a freshet sweep away their new bridge, and the most 
eccentric stranger may follow his whims without molestation or remark. 
In comparison with their bridge or bruin’s feats, what is he to them? 
| have instanced a small village, because, when we enter one, coming 
from a crowded city, the pettiness of the practice becomes obvious even 
tous. But it matters not where we discover its effect, the principle is 
the same; where proper food is not given to the mind it will seek to 
satisfy its inborn cravings by more unhealthy nutriment; but where it 
is under wholesome discipline and well furnished with resources, it 
will, under all circumstances, find pleasure and amusement in what 
will at the same time strengthen and enrich. 

However far this may go towards accounting for the habit of gossip- 
ing, it cannot excuse it; and in a country like ours, where there are 
so many and varied topics of importance, that should interest all of 
both sexes and of every age and rank, where the novelty of our insti- 


tutions, their success or failure, and their immediate and wide-spread 
influence have so strong a claim upon every mind capable of thought, 
this practice evinces a lamentable vacuity of ideas, and an unfortunate 
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want of generous sensibilities and exalted views. But, humiliating as 
the admission may be, and mortifying as the suspicion may seem, to 
those who have long been accustomed to talk of the noble influence of 
our institutions, and of the generous expenditure of time, pains, and 
money, upon the intellectual culture of our rising generations, yet it 
cannot but be suspected, and we believe that a candid examination of 
the present state of society will cause it to be admitted, that this habit, 
which we consider one of the most injurious contracted by weak minds, 
exists to a discouraging extent. 

Gossiping has generally been considered as the peculiar weakness of 
young women— for no other reason that we can assign, unless that, at 
that certain and most indefinitely definite period of life, ladies are sup- 
posed to be occupied in forming plans and building castles for future 
happiness. In them, then, the neglect of their minds and of the form- 
ation of substantial characters may fairly be presusied, and their in- 
terest in every other inhabitant of their street or town may be justified. 
It may be supposed to be very important to them to be acquainted with 
the daily private histories of those more advanced in life, and to be 
minutely informed of the behavior of this husband to his wife, and of 
the management by that prudent wife of her husband’s affairs. Cer- 
tainly the lives and characters of all young men should be carefully 
studied by every discreet young woman, and the stories of their boy- 
hood, and all their errors, up to the present time, should be anxiously 
preserved. As young ladies were born to be married, there can be for 
them no more important study than that of the means to that end; and 
in pursuing it, of what matter are friendship, charity, or sympathy, one 
with another? Every companion’s conduct must be watched, her de- 
viations from propriety marked, and her success or failure, with its 
subsequent etlect on her behavior, weli considered and examined. 
And as the conclusions of an individual may be erroneous, and as a 
mistake in matters of such importance might be fatal, the result of 
each fair one’s observations should be made known freely and fully, 
notes should be compared, and, in short, every body’s business but her 
own should be made the subject of free and general conversation. 

But, my fair young friend, are you aware of the injury you are thus 
doing to your own character? Woman is, in fact, as in the visions of 
the poet, a being of gentleness and charity, whose heart, with its soft 
affections, its tender sensibilities, and strong sympathies, should be open 
to every appeal from her fellow-beings, and whose influence over man 
is secured, and her power in society exerted, by manifestations of moral 
purity, and disinterestedness, and energy. Just so soon as she loses 
credit for these qualities she falls in the opinion of the world, and for 
the future fills but a subordinate station, and exercises a doubtful 
influence in society. And | ask you, what is the effect of this habit of 
continual gossiping on your characters? Your mind is confined by it 
to a limited and inferior sphere, where it is compelled to grovel among 
subjects, which, if they are not beneath its powers, certainly are not 
sufficiently elevated to strengthen or refine it, and by thus habituating 
it to find employment in trivial matters, it prevents its growth and the 
full development of its powers But your heart suffers even more than 
your head: your affections become contracted, cold, and exclusive, 

ot 


artificial in their foundation and easily shaken; your sympathies 
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which should be warm and pervading as the sun-beams, become chilled 
and narrowed in their sphere; vour sensibility deadened, and that 
moral energy which should be natural and generous, reduced to a 
selfish calculation of gain or Joss in the world’s opinion, 

But if our view of the pernicious influence of this practice be cor- 
rect, and we believe it to be so, founded as it is on long observation, 
and if we are reasonable in our fears, that the charms of female society 
in this country are actually lessening rather than acquiring strength, 
we must view the habit in other classes of society with far different 
feelings, but with a strong hope of its being sooner abandoned. 

No excuse can be admitted for a gossiping man; and though from 
the general character of the class it might be supposed that weakness 
of intellect might screen them from indignation, it cannot put them 
beyond our contempt. ‘Time only and the scorn they deserve can 
abate such nuisances. In the mean time we say, Alas for the reputa- 
tion of American society! When we see men of rank, and fortune, 
and education, pupils of the old school, models of the new, who, more 
than any, serve as an index of the cultivation, manners, and tone of 
our time, and whose great object among others should be to improve, 
refine, and elevate the character of American society—when we see 
these men betraying their responsibility and abusing their station by 
low and servile habits of conversation and manners, we have a strong 
reason for believing that the impressions of us, received by European 
travelers, is more correct than we may have wished, and many grounds 
for despairing of the elegance or worth of our ‘* genteel society.” 

Will any say that this is too severe, and that | am indulging rathet 
the spleen of the satirist t] 
felt or well-founded? If my representation is borne out by faet—if 


lan expressing convictions either sincerely 


} 


what I say ts true—and [ would that its truth could be disproved—no 
severity could be too creat for the occasion, and the satirist could find 
no richer field. B 


it L appeal to any who can calmly examine the 
present tone of society, and, unbiassed by national prejudices, analyze 
the objects and effects of our ‘ial intercourse, to answer whether the 
habit of petty gossip, of general public interest in, and discussion of, 
private affairs is not a striking feature in our fashionable circles, and 
whether its indulgence is not as intimately pernicious as I have at- 
tempted to show. | doubt if any will deny this, or its universality, but 
believe that they will confess that, as it is not confined to any one 
division of society, so neither is it restricted to any one scene; but that 
the ball-room, the festive board, the promenade, and the resorts of 
learning, as well as the tea-table and the boudoir, are profaned by this 
contemptibly ignoble practic 


We are not to be reproached as yet with the vices of European 


society, though our exemption will last no longer than our inability to 


imitate. But we suffer more ceneral inconvenience even now than w 

believe will be the case when those vices shall have been attained and 
their worst influences secured nd in the petty scandal, the hints, 
sugcestions, and criticisms of neishbors, we create as larce a mass of 
unkind feeling and personal uneasiness, as more daring and enormous 
crimes would produce. Ve ar mM kd 1, 100, a sure pre ~P tration fora 


] : ] 1 . ) n 
worse state of things ; and, by di stroying indepe ndence in the conduct 


of individuals, and by substituting the opinion of the world, in place of 
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self-respect, as a rule of action, we are sapping the only foundations 
on which public virtue can rest. We are not of those who would ever 
attempt to arrest the downward progress of socicty ; but if there are 
any who would do so, we would warn them, that, day after day, are 
habits indulged by us, which very little consideration or enlargement 
of mind would correct, and which, if not corrected, will reduce the 
standard of American society to one of artificial forms and feelings, 
Without pleasure and without profit, even before it has pursued its 
natural course, aud become one of utility, elegance, and refinement. 


, 
J. F. D. 


NOTBURGA,. 


1 Ro INCI ROM THE GERMAN 


In a retired part of the north of Germany may be found the ruins 
of Hornberg castle, on the banks of the romantic stream, Baierbach. 
Many are the legends told of this castle, and they are believed by a 
large class of the uneducated populace. Among these legendary tales, 
that of Notburga seemed the most interesti It ran thus :— 

; “ 


g I 
It was past the dead hour of midnight. ‘The halls were | l 


} 
Husied 


, and 
the jovial knights, whose voices had rung in song and merriment around 
the evening board, were now wrapped in heavy sleep. ‘The watchman 
had given his signal from the watch-tower, and was pacing his lofty 
station, with no companion save the bright moon-beams, that fell with 
silver softness upon the heavy mass of stone beneath bim. 

Notburga sat at her lonely lattice, drying her weeping eyes. ‘The 
day has come, thouglit she to herself, yet Hugo cannot have forgotten 
his promise, and me ! Perhaps he will send tomorrow, and then my 
heart will again be at rest. She turned from the window and approach- 
ed her couch As she was about to kneel in prayer, before the figure 
of the Virgin Mary, that ornamented the wall ef her apartment, a strain 
of music fell upon her ear. It was a harp—yes—it was the spirit of 
the castle. She listened, and heard these words breathed so soft and 
sweet, that they seemed more like a sigh of the wind through silken 
strings—‘ Fear not,” they said, ‘“‘ he is not dead !” 

** What spirit mocks me thus ?” said the startled Notburga. ‘“‘ Come 
forth, if thou art the spirit of the castle, and I will be thine forever.”’ 

‘* Forever’ answered the strain, and a white form stood at her lat- 
tice in the moonlicht. 

Notburga had been educated by her mother to love and re spect the 


castle spirit; and she now, though she saw it for the first time, gazed 


at it, not with fear, but with awe and composure. 

‘ Notburga,” said the spirit, “1 am come to tell thee of thy father’s 
plans, and tell thee how thou mayest avoid them. Wilt thou obey me?” 

‘* Speak ! fair spirit—I will obey !” 

“To-morrow thy father will tell thee thou shalt marry—ay, marry; 
and the very man thou most hatest. Give thy consent; but in the hour 


when he has departed for the chase, flee from these walls, and T will 
appear and bear thi ence, till Hugo shall return. Farewell! Obey 


me! Forever!” sighed the sott strain, and the vision was gone. 
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Notburga could scarce believe her eyes, or the words she had heard. 
“Flee!” said she, *f and whither? I have given myself up forever !” 
** Forever!’ was echoed again in a suppressed sigh. She started, looked 
around, but, as she saw nothing of the vision, she at length retired and 
endeavored to court repose for some few hours. 

While she is sleeping, we will take a short glance at the situation of 
Notburga. She was the only child of Count Cubold, of Hornberg, a 
brave knight, whose warlike deeds had raised him to a great rank as a 
soldier. In his youth he married, at his father’s suit, a young countess, 
for whom, however, he never felt the passion of love. She died in 
Notburga’s youth, alter, however, she had lived long enough to lay a 
good foundation for her daughter’s education. ‘The father, rough in 
his character, quick in his temper, and coarse in his mind, was but a 
poor companion for the gentler sex. His castle was the scene of con- 
stant hospitality. Knights of his own turn of mind came thither to 
partake of the ruder pleasures in his company, while the younger and 
more gallant cavaliers visited Hlornberg, more to pay their respects to Not- 
burga, than to court the favor of the father. Among all the gay knights 
there was many a heart that ached to cal) the fair maiden his—many 
a knee was bent in suppliant suit; but of all, Hugo was the happy one. 
Count Hugo, of Krahenstein, was a young warrior, whose deeds and 
skill had obtained for him the respect of every soldier, and whose 
beauty, gallantry, and noble bearing, won him the hearts of the fairer 
sex. Notwithstanding these qualities, he saw that he was not the 
favorite with the old count, and that it was useless for him to hope for 
the consent of the father, until he had won his good favor. Of Not- 
burga’s love he was sure: he therefore endeavored, by every art in his 
power, to gain the good will of the count, before he should mention 
his suit. While he was thus endeavoring to win his fair bride, he 
was called to defend his estates against the invasion of a neighboring 
baron. Sefore he departed, however, he promised Notburga to send 
her a token of his love within one month, if he was in the land of the 
living. ‘They pledged mutual vows of constancy, and separated. ‘The 
month had elapsed on the evening to which the commencement of our 
narrative alludes. 

The morning came—Notburga reflected again and again upon the 
vision of the spirit ; and the words, “* He is not dead,” breathed a quiet 
to her soul, which she would have otherwise in vain endeavored to 
obtain. She met her father with fear and trembling: for she awaited 
the fulfilling of the spirit’s prophecy. She was not disappointed. ‘The 
anxiety of the preceding days, the sleepless and weeping nights she 
had passed, had at last destroyed the rosy tinge on her cheeks, and her 


countenance wore the sombre character of her heart. 

** Cheer thee up, Notburga,” said her father ; ‘‘ why wander about 
these halls like a ghost?) Be gay and happy, for to-morrow I will bring 
thee a bridegroom, who shall make thee the envy of all Germany’s 
maidens !”’ 

“Do not, father!” exclaimed poor Notburga; ‘‘ I cannot love him !” 
*‘ Silly girl! do you dare to oppose me? I have said you shall marry 
him ; and you shall consent, or else marry him without.” 

Notburga remembered the words of the spirit, and said, ‘ I do con- 


sent, father: I will do as you please to have me.’ 
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** Well said, my child!” answered the father, smiling ; “said like a 
daughter of the Hornbergs. I am now about to depart for the chase, 
with my guests. When I return, let me see thee cheerful and happy.” 

Notburga fled to her chamber. After some deliberation, she at length 
decided she would trust the secret to Rudolph, a faithful servant of the 
castle, whose walls had seen his hairs turn gray in the service of their 
masters. Rudolph appeared at her call. 

“TI will entrust thee, Rudolph,” she commenced, “ with a secret, 
hoping you will prove faithful in keeping it, and never betray it. First 
promise me never to disclose it to any one, but Count Hugo, and ever 
to conceal it from my father.” 

‘IT promise thee, my lady, and will do any thing to serve thee, I 
can,” replied the old man. 

*“* Know, then, Rudolph, that in this hour, I shall quit this castle, and 
never return until Hugo comes back from the wars. To him you must 
disclose the spot where I shail reside. My father obliges me to marry 
a man I cannot love, and I must flee.” 

** But whither, my lady?” asked Rudolph. 

“That I do not even know myself,” replied Notburga. “ But here 
I cannot longer tarry. I will seek shelter in the forest, on the other 
side of the river. ‘There I will find some cavern, where I can live 
unknown and undiscovered. Rather would I deny myself every pleas- 
ure, every luxury of life, than submit to be the slave of such a husband. 
Come ! assist my flight as far as the river, and then leave me !”’ 

They proceeded unobserved to the banks of the river, and were 
seeking for some means of crossing the stream, when a milk-white deer 
appeared, and, springing to the side of Notburga, it whispered in her 
ear—‘‘Obey me!” It was the castle spirit. 

Notburga seeing the little deer kneel to receive its mistress, she 
mounted its slender back, and in one moment she was in the stream 
and in the next was borne swiftly along to the little wood, where she 
soon discovered a cavern, which the deer entered, and knelt down to 
be relieved of its precious burden. 

The consternation at Notburga’s sudden disappearance threw the 
eastle into the greatest confusion. ‘The count swore he would disin- 
herit his undutiful child, while his guests endeavored to soothe his 
rage, and offer him consolation by their hopes of her discovery. If 
she has been robbed, said they, we will search every castle, every spot 
in the country, until she be found. If she be murdered, the murderer 
shall not escape vengeance. His guests were as good as their word. 
They departed in search of the fair maiden, and gave themselves no 
little trouble in seeking adventures, that their names might be sounded 
with the praise of their boldness and skill. 

On the morning after Notburga’s departure, Rudolph stood at the 
eastle gate, and looked forth towards the woods, in hopes he might see 
some signal of the countess. As he thus stood, a white deer ap- 
proached, which he immediately recognized to be the same that had 
borne his fair mistress through the stream. Thinking the poor crea- 
ture might be hungry, he ran to get a piece of bread. When he had 
brought it, the deer held out its horns, which Rudolph understood to 
be a request to fasten it to them. No sooner was this done, than the 
fleet animal bounded to the stream, swam it, and disappeared in the 
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woods. ‘The old man believed it must be some spirit—some guardian 
angel of his fair mistress; and he never failed after that to be at the 
castle gate, with his piece of bread, which he daily fastened to the 
horns of the faithful animal. ‘This circumstance did not long remain 
concealed from the father, and poor Rudolph was at length forced into 
a confession of the whole affair. 

The following morning the deer came again, received his bread, and 
departed ; but Count Cubold followed on his fleet charger, and came 
at lencth to the cavern. ‘There he beheld Notburga kneeling before a 
cross, with the breathless deer at her side. ‘The father entered, and 
approached his daughter. 

‘* Have I at length found thee, wretch,” exclaimed the count, in a 
rage! ‘TI said thou shouldst marry, and thou shalt! ‘Thy bride- 
groom awaits thee; hasten with me to the castle.” 

Notburga said not a word, but gazed at the rude cross before her 
with uplifted eyes and clasped hands. 

The exasperated father seized her, and would have dragged her 
away with him, had she not embraced the massive crucifix, and suffer- 
ed his curses to be heaped upon her head, without a sigh—without a 
groan. Bursting with ungovernable passion, the father drew his sword, 
and exclaimed, ‘“‘ Wretch! thou shalt die, if thou darest disobey my 
commands! Follow me, foolish maiden!” 

“* Never!” replied Notburga; and the next moment she was stabbed 
to the heart. Suddenly the cavern shook, and the rocks fell upon the 
cruel father, while the spirit of Notburga was borne to heaven by a 
choir of angels ;—and the castle spirit sighed, ‘“‘ Forever!” as it left 
the rude cavern. 

No peace was given to the father’s soul. His spirit was doomed to 
haunt his castle halls, till time should destroy the massive walls and 
heavy towers of his once guarded home. At midnight the ghost is 
seen, wrapped in a dark mantle, wandering to the river’s side, where 
he dips the blood-stained sword in its waters; but in vain. No water 
can cleanse the rusty steel: and, with a heavy sigh, the spirit folds the 
mantle around its form, and vanishes among the mouldering ruins of 
the castle. J... 8. &. 
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Ir happened while an auctioneer 
Was singing out most loud and clear 
His honesty and goods extolling. 
And, like most men in every calling, 
Censuring his brethren of the trade, 
He thus his eloquence displayed :-— 
‘“ Ladies and gentlemen, be sure, 
This carpet is ‘true Simon Pure ; 
Fine Brussels ;—not such paltry stuff, 
As auctioneers so often puff, 

And sell for genuine ;—on my credit, 


The real Mr. Brussels made it.” 


Hierocies 1x Boston 
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PHRENOLOGY. 

Ir seems to be the fate of sciences, of recent « rigin, to receive the same gen- 
When first presented to the 
public mind, they create a lively interest in that curiosity,—not peculiar to the 
Athentans,—which fi 


eral treatment bestowed on recent articles of news 
' 








its gratification in the “hearing and telling of new 
things,’ and this interest is, for a w * sustained by the excitement of sym- 
pathy and the zest of opposition. But the impression, on the great majority of 
minds, lasts hardly longer than the novelty which is its cause. Very few do 
more than obtain some generai, Commo! pl ce notions on the subject, whatever 
it may be, so that they can talk, and laugh, and cont t, enough for their 
own amusement. Very few proceed from a view « obvious relations 
in the case, to the dee pe r ones of cause and « ‘ to say, among all 
the speakers, with which this world is filled, there a1 th nkers, very few 


philosophe rs Thus has it be 





nose doctrines it is 


























our present purpose to su s te exalt tion We think it im- 
portant that the claims of uld be considered, and that this, like 
every other subject of real concern, ifter 1t has moved across thie public eye, over 
the busy stage of this world’s action, and is hastenir gy away, should be rec alled 
to exhibit itself anew and to acloser attention. The first full exposition of Phren- 
ological doctrines in this country, from aman of disting hed mental powers, 
and remarkable for that happy facility in lecturing, with which he combined the 
strenoth and sternness of argument with an easy and beautiful iy of wit, anda 
fund of historical illustration, almost incredibly rich and diversified, fi exer- 
cised and delighted all the faculties of his hearers. The excitement is nearly 
gone, yet we think it a question which should now be full of ser ness to every 
mind :—Is Phrenology true Is it more than a subject for sport? The claims of 
this “ doctrine of the mind” cannot be laughed out of existence. and the worst is 
our own, if they be laughed out of mind We are neither Phrenologists nor 
anti-Phrenologists, and shall not, therefore, make a special plea for or against the 
science, but shall justify or condemn, as we think calm conscience and sober 
truth direct. We sh prob v, ¢ nd these, if any there be, who think a 
whole case should be f it, and approt ition or censure be bestowed im the 
mass. But we have nothing to say to men, who hold that a thing must be worthy 
of all praise, or deserving of no praise,—for the truth lies so much the other way, 
that there car umination and descripuion of any thing, which is not 
qualified by a but,—unpopular as this word is in these days of downright assev- 
eration. But to our subject It is well known that, in the autumn of 1832, Dr 


Spurzheim began courses of lectures, in establishment of the truth of Phrenol 


in Boston and Cambridge. We were so fortunate as to list 
while he lived, and, since his departure, we 





ry, 
en to his instructions 
ding interest, 


the works by which, “though dead, rzheim main- 





tained that the br rts or convolu- 





tions of the bra 
that the str 


convolution, and the particular ten 





dispositions of the mind; 
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til 





position depends mainly on the size of the 





perament of b dy, with which it is connected; 
and so that, to the Phrenologist, it is a mere w 


< of observation to determine the 





character of any inan’s mind, his weak and prevailing propensities, his excellen- 
cies and defects. In the ulterior developments of his doctrine, he applies the 


principles of Phrenology to education, t the i its most extensive 
meaning, as embracing everv thing that can act on the il or mental! consti- 
int’s concey 





tution, even from the moment of the inf 1e day of its death. 
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On his phrenological observations Dr. Spurzhein a new theory of mental 
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philosophy, which sets aside all other theories as found 
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processes of generalization, while it pretends itself to rest on a firm basis of fact, 
and to be necessarily true and undeniable In view of these claims, we ask, and 
propose also toanswer, the following questions :—What is the nature of the argu- 
ment which establishes I Lowy In what sense is Phrenology a science of 
observation? Is its theory ton observation in a way in which other systems 
of the mind’s philosophy ‘are not built on observation? What results and evi- 
dences in r m to Phrenology did Dr. Spurzheim exhibit How are these 





results and evidences rightly accounted for? How far did the truth of Phrenology 
contribute to those results? How far does it contain truth? What are the errors 
of its theory, and the difficulties 





its application These questions open a 
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broader field than we can minutely survey; yet we hope, in brief space, to reach 
some satisfactory conclusions. 

The Phrenologist says, My science cannot, from the nature of the case, be dis- 
puted. It has its direct and impregnable support in undeniable facts. It would 
surely be a mark of insanity to deny the plain, bold, and honest evidence of the 
senses, which evidence claims for my philosophy priority to all other philosophies, 
because no other is built on observation of, and induction from, facts. How is 
this now? The Phrenologist notices a certain configuration of skull ;—he infers, 
by physiological reasoning, that, beneath it, the brain conforms to that configura- 
tion—and he concludes, from accurate study of the individual mind, that it com- 
prises dispositions and powers, which correspond in strength to such a develop- 
ment. He goes through with the same process in numerous additional cases, and 
concludes that the strength of every disposition and power is indicated by the size 
of the brain and the temperament of the body. Having observed hundreds of 
cases, with particular reference to a single faculty, and, in all these cases, verified 
his principle, he announces it, as true of all the millions of the human race, that 
the strength of the faculty does, and must invariably, and by a natural law, cor- 
respond to the decisions, which the application of this principle makes. Here, 
then, we have the observation of the senses, physiological argument, and meta- 
physical reasoning, all comprised in this observation of facts! We have thought 
that Phrenologists, while they must admit the necessity of all this process, studi- 
ously keep a part of it out of view. But how do you make it out that there is 
metaphysical reasoning? We reply that one of the elements in our reasoning, 
before we can come to a single phrenological conclusion, is our opinion of the 
strength of a certain mental quality—an opinion furnished by means entirely ex- 
clusive of any which Phrenology presents. This opinion is, or should be, the 
result of a probable metaphysical argument, requiring a generalization of direct 
notices of a person’s mental character; and the phrenological argument is valid no 
farther than it agrees with this previous opinion, which is based upon purely moral 
grounds. his is not only a moral or metaphysical argument, but it comes first ; 
it lies beneath the observation of the senses, and is the essential basis of the argu- 
ment from facts. This matter needs no elaboration to make it plain; but the 
simplest things are oftentimes those least noticed. In the argument for Phre- 
nology, we do then make a generalization of opinions, formed in the common 
way, respecting particular minds. And why may not other metaphysicians gen- 
eralize opinions, formed in the seme way, of the mental qualities of different indi- 
viduals? We by no means deny to the Phrenologist the benefit of such reason- 
ing; but why should he deny to others thet privilege of argument, which he 
virtually claims for himself? The reasoning is good so far as it is sure; the 
Phrenologist, like every body else, has a right to use it; but we also have a right 
to point out, in his case, as in that of others, how much of uncertainty is, by the 
use of it, thrown over his general doctrines. In a purely physical science the 
case is far different. Certain substances, brought together under known circum- 
stances, produce determinate results. The magnetized steel attracts that which 
is unmagnetized. The whole process and result of the experiment is visible or 
tangible. Now the circumstance, which we have mentioned as marking and 
beginning the process of phrenological reasoning, causes great liability to, if not a 
certainty of, deception. There is great danger that the Phrenologist will adapt 
the head to the character, and the character to the head; that, in support of his 
favorite theory, he will, unintentionally, perhaps, exaggerate or depreciate facts, 
which he learns by moral observation, so as to suit them to mechanical develop- 
ments. His imagination will be likely to enlarge what is in fact small, or to take 
from the size of what is already larger than it should be, till his principles are 
justified. He will observe objects, as suits his convenience, through either end of 
the telescope. And he will be the more likely to do this, because he compares 
what is visible with what is invisible. He is bound, after measurement, to regard 
a material object as of a certain size. He is under no such necessity when judg- 
ing of an invisible power of the mind with which his fancy may play all sorts of 
pranks. In judging of the active manifestations of the mind, he will easily be 
led to strain and bend facts to his purpose ; for the degree of those manifestations 
is not measured by the same callipers which give the most exact results as to the 
skull, and he will be led to make a wrong application of the rule that opinion 
must mould itself so as to consort with established truth. 

There is, then, danger and uncertainty, even in the principles according to 
which the Phrenologist reasons. But do we condemn these principles ty one 
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means. Neither should he condemn them in other men while he practises them 
in his own person. ‘ Wherein thou judgest another, thou condemnest thyself : 
for thou, that judgest, doest the same things 

The Phrenologist seems disposed to regard observation, which is the great 
source of evidence, in a quite contracted view. He would confine it to observa- 
tion of the senses. but a man may observe with his mind as well as with his 
eyes,—or rather he observes with his mind always, observing through his eyes 
sometimes, not with them, and sometimes observing without them. He may ob- 
serve what passes within him, as well as what passes without him. He may 
make successive observations within himself respecting the same thing. He has 
a right to generalize those observations and to form a theory based upon facts ; for 
there are facts in a person’s own mind as truly as there are facts in the external 
world. He has a right to receive the testimony of others as to facts which have 
transpired within their own internal experience. From his own observations re- 
specting himself, and the observations of others respecting themselves, he has a 


right to construct a system of philosophy. We do not say there is no danger of 
mistake or error in this kind of observation; but what do we not owe to it? 
Take away the truth it has discovered, and where are we left? But, much as it 


has done, vastly more remains for it to accomplish. Self-observation, in its high- 
est sense, is a work of great difficulty, demanding far more etiort than is required 
to range over the whole surface of the earth, and through all the flowery walks of 
scientific knowledge. 

But we are come to another question. How are we to account for Dr. Spurz- 
heim’s judgements as to characters? Where lay the cause of his wonderful skill 
in deciding as to the mental qualities of those with whom he met ?—for a won- 
derful skill, it must be acknowledged, he did possess. Is that cause to be found 
in the absolute truth of Phrenology ? Was Phrenology the only instrament he 
used in making up his decisions ? ; : 

If in all eases we should reason back from the result to the obvious cause, with- 
out care and scrutiny, many a circumstance should we invest with a mere fancied 
efficiency, while the real energy might be hidden from our eye. Neither is it 
safe to let any man have the exclusive privilege of reasoning for us in regard to 
his own actions, and passively to receive the causes he may assign, as unques- 
tionably the right ones. 

A person says to us, I perform such actions, and bring about such results, by 
certain means. He may,in thus saying, deceive us, and yet be honest. He may 
have been in such a constant, habitual use of other means, as to be almost un- 
conscious he does use them; or, if sensible of this, unconscious how much he 
relies upon them. To a close observer it may appear, far more evidently than to 
the operator himself, that he depends much upon what he says nothing of. He 
may, perhaps, have the idea, that the numerous incidental means he uses are only 
those common means which are within every body's reach, and which are used 
on all oecasions. Still, if he has, more than any other person, studied and prac- 
tised them; if he alone has reached the farthest limit of their capacity and use ; 
if this be true, we must take distinct notice of it as being true, and we must judge 
how far it limits or modifies the peculiar claims of the person before us. Now 
we think it must, in the first place, be allowed that Dr. Spurzheim had an alto- 
gether unusual power in judging of character. By what knowledge, or by the 
use of what means, did he possess and exercise this unusual power? What was 
the situation and character of the man himself? He had devoted himself, through- 
out life, to the study of man’s whole intellectual and physical nature, with a con- 
stant and particular reference to the single point of ascertaining mental qualities 
from mental manifestations. He had been accustomed, through a long course of 
years, to pursue this subject with unremitted assiduity during the day, and to 
meditate upon it during the night-watehes. Every person, on whom his eye 
rested, was looked at in the same aspect, and with the same purpose. Every habit 
he could form, that would aid his great object, was formed,—not only habits of 
application, perseverance, and self-sacrifice ; but a thousand different habits of 
observation. Observation to him was not one single, unvarying, mechanical, 
thing ; but it was itselfa scienee, with almost numberless divisions and applica- 
tions, having reference to a great many distinct classes of facts, and leaving out of 
view not the most trivial, incidental, and, as other men micht think, insignificant, 
showings-forth of the interior spirit. All ages, all conditions in life, all kinds and 
degrees of health and sickness, all states of society, all human institutions, all 
local or general customs, prejudices, and modes of living, all history, all truth, 
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human and divine,—the whole race of men in its broad general characteristics, 
every nation and tribe in its specific peculiarities, every genus and variety of 
individual minds,—all these means, by the power of Spurzheim's mind, were 
made to serve one purpuse, to converge to one point, that of mental manifesta- 
tions in their connection with mental qualities Such a course could not but 
furnish him with numerous principles of procedu 
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combination of all which might give him,even without ti 





doctrine, a power of determining character 1 y the word in 





eu sing 
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its broad sense,) never possessed before But we do not see that this combination 
could have given him the power which he actually possessed and displayed. We 
think it necessary to place among these means the knowledge which Dr. Spurz- 


heim had of the connection between cerebral development and mental power. But 





this knowledge was not all, and very far indeed trom being all. How could it 
have been all, after such an education as that with which Dr. Spurzheim had dis- 
ciplined himself? Indeed, one 
creat skill must his keen and o 

expressions of countenance to the mind beneath How familiar must he have 


{his own works is on Physioonomy,—and how 





servant eye have gained in piercing through the 


been with the countless varieties of expression that are met with in the world, so 
that, at lenoth, he could, in any given case, connect the physical appearance of 


the person with the real condition of the mind. How many states, in the aspect 
of the countenance, must to him have been deeply significant, which to others 
were meaningless, as the eye of a body no longer inforined and possessed by the 


spirit. What delicate perception and d rimination must he have had in analys 
ing that changeful versatility of look in which varied light and shade are ever 
appearing, mingling with each other, and vanishing. The feeling with which he 
Jooked upon the face of man must have been as different from the common feel- 


ing, as the feeling of the boorish peasant, when his ignorant eye wanders care- 
lessly through the sparkling firmaraent, from that of the Astronomer, as, with an 


eye full of instruction. he reaches into the ‘ upper deep We do not, therefore, at 
all wonder, that novices in the science have never applied it with signal success 


They have not only been unable to understand Phrenology itself, so well as did 
Dr. Spurzheim, but they have failed principally. perhaps, from their great igno 
rance of that obserration which was to him a science in itself, and from that 
entire want of that general knowledge, skill, and sagacity in judging of 
nature, which he possessed. We hesitate 1 to declare it as our opinion 
had they been able to make the more ac 








urate application of the strictiy phreno- 
logical principles, yet, without his other knowledge and skill, they would have 
made perpetual mistakes. 

Still, we admit that Dr. Spurzheim was materially assisted in his judgements 
by Phrenology, pre perly so called We believe it to be well established, that the 
brain is, in an intimate sense, the organ of the mind, and that ditferences of char- 


acter are connected with ditferences of brain. But we also believe that the obser- 
vations of Phrenologists themselves prove that they have been in doubt and in 
error as to particular parts of the brain We believe the science to be imperfect, 
defective, and sometimes positively wrong And we shall now proceed to state 


the reasons of our beiiet. 

It furnishes very strong presumption that the nomenclature of powers, which 
Phrenology presents, may be incomplete, when we consider th iple fact that a 
material substance is made the index and representative of the mind, and a 
correspondence asserted between the divisions of the spiritual nature and 
those of a bodily organ. There is no end to the parts, into which matter may be 
separated, and, as we suppose the Phrenologist maintains no such doctrine as that 





each of the numberless variety of mental experiences has some particular one out 
of the equally numberless fibres of t] ‘ 
he must, as he does, assign particul ations to particu- 
Jar fundamental powers, which powers he connects with certain main divisions in 
the great nervous mass. The question then comes—Is he sure of the numberand 


rain for its organ and its expression,—so 





sses of mental manites 








boundaries of these main divisions He says, indeed, that the convolutions, 
though they cannot each be included within mathematical 


5,and do impercey 








tibly slide into each other, are vet suflicier aistinet for ctical pur ses.— 
so distinct that one cannot be confounded with another then does he mark 
upon his bust two portions of brain as uncertain? Why does he hesitate to call 
them organs of the mind, whispering something indistinctly about the probability 


or possibility of there being in the mind such principles as Alimentiveness and 


Vitativeness, each with its corresponding organic apparatus If his pretence, 
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that the organs can be so well distinguished from each other, be true, how can he 


be in doubt whether these portions are in fact the organs of special powers of the 
mind? Why did Dr. Spurzheim himself adinit that some of the organs, now well 
established as the organs of particular dispositions, may De herealter div ded into 
two? Why are Dr. Spurzheim and Mr. Combe at variance as to the extent of 
the organ of Ideality ? that organ, as marked in the bust of the latter, running far 
into the region of Ac quisitiveness, as Gelineated in the bust of the former Mr 


Combe’s organ of Acquisitiveness lies below his organ of Ideality, and very near, 





van of Secretiveness. 


nay, partly on common ground with, Dr. Spurzheim’s ot 
Moreover, Mr. Combe considers the orgaa as including two dispositions,—the an- 


' 


terior port n,in his view, indicating the taste for the beauti ul, the posterior 


expressing the passion for the sublime We have nut only a difference as to the 
dispositions connected with different parts of the brain, but also in the lines of 


separation established between the different organs that make up the whole drain 


ims can be easily distinguished Who sha decide in this 





Still it is said the o1 ‘ 
disagreement of the doctors The principle, which they hold in common, that 


it is easy to distinguish the particular organs of the mind, by their own dissension, 


they confute. 





One of the most boasted excellencies of Phrenological system is, that it 


gives a just, full, and scientific analysis of the mind. We think this praise must 
undervo serious abatement As has already been remarked, we can take distinct 


notice, and obtain a sure knowledge, of many facts which exist in connection 
with the activity of the interior spimt. Now we shall presume to lay down the 
principle that, any of these undeniable facts being inconsistent with any one of 
the Phrenological doctrines, that doctrine must be set aside. We shall confine 
ourselves to the most important point mac out against Phrenology by this prin- 
ciple. We think no person, who has not allied himself to a system of pure ne- 











cessity, will gainsay us, when we aflirim that internal self-« rvation brings us to 
a knowledge of the freedom of the will. The Phrenological philosophy does not 
contain this principle In fact, Phrenology cannot admit free-will as being, in 
any distinct sense, a part of the mind, and preserve any appearance of consist- 
ency For, at the outset, it describes the whole mind as being composed ot cer- 
tain affective and intellectual powers which it names. It admits but these two 
kinds of principles. Every thing is either a blind propensity or a faculty of the 
understanding. ' intelle powers it distinguishes into those for acquiring 


for arranging, comparing, and reasoning upon, the knowl- 
i¢ Whole man is made to consist of a bundle of powers, 





d, whose scope is determined, and from whose individual 
hy, comes every thing 
in the wide variety and range of mental manifestations. Now in all this we 
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find no such di et principle as a free-will. There is no place for sueh a 
principle in the catalogue Here, then, is this Will 1 stumbling-bloek and rock 
of offenee’’ in the way of the Phrenologist It must be disposed of in some man- 
ner. Men will no more be reasoned out of the possession of this principle than 


they will be reasoned out of their existence. As it is allowed no distinet inde- 
pendent place in the mind, it must, if it be permitted to exist at all, be in some 
juman nature. And, we 
might quite as well have admitted that he ean give 


way manufactured trom the other received prin iple s of 


apprehend, the Phy 





no account whatever of the matter, as present the explanation he has presented. 




















Nor is this the only case of difference of opi n between these great expounders and advo 
cates of Phrenological principles. Phere is another wl h we wish to mention here, as t may 
serve to throw some echt on the quest isto the absolute conclusiveness of that mode ef argu 
mentation by which Phrenoalogy is established. Spurzheim calls a particular portion of the brain 
the organ of Inhabitiveness, thre position being that by which each species of animals hasa 
‘ propensity to live in some pat r local situation.”? Dr. Gall. betore him, had called the same 
portion of the bra the organ of Pride! And Mr. Combe, after him, calls the same portion the organ 
of Conce tiveness [—the ol t t lisy t connected with which he defines to be, ** to 
maintain two or more ve simultaneous 1 combined tivity, so that they may be directed 
towards one ot ¢.7 3 t me cerebral part is proved to be the organ of three widely differ 

t that sur t nt r ascertaining t Observation! To be sure Mr. 

t el £ Dr. Spurzheim concerning 

omg 8 nt the more ext ve view v taken of the functions of the 

facultv.?? Wedonotk what Mr. ¢ nhe t ns t the w ( sistency,—we only beg 
leave to sav that two, or rather three, distinct faculties of the mind can never be one, and that it 
is rather strange if the me ¢ sli a sphere of action to a number of propensities that 
have nothing In ¢ imon With Conn epse peop may be led to suspect that, if 
Phrenologists can prove, by eb most diverse conclusions as to the same thing, they 





may sometimes he wrong when they agree 
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He would thus have been spared the vain labor of attempting to create something 
out of nothing. But let us consider, for a moment, the phrenological view. Dr. 
Spurzheim detines Well to be the decision of the understanding, adopted according 
to motives—the understanding having been previously defined, as consisting of 
the perceptive powers and the reflective faculties of Causality and Comparison. 
The motives “ result principally from the propensities and sentiments, and some- 
times from the perceptive taculties; hence they are as numerous and energetic 
as these, and the animal which has many and powerful faculties, has many and 
vigorous motives, and freedom in proportion.’ In natural consequence from his 
views of the mental analysis, Dr. Spurzheim goes on to maintain that the prin- 
ciple of Causation, the relation of cause and effect, obtains, with equal rigidness, 
in the physical, intellectual, and moral world. Thus every moral action, as well 
as every motion in the external universe, results from the operation of some 
necessary and uncontrolable cause. We do not see how, on this principle, merit 
or demerit can be possible. Volition, choice, is made an effect as truly and in the 
same sense as pulsation of the heart is an effect. Our power of free choice is, 
indeed, an effect in being the creation and gift of the Almighty, and in being 
every moment preserved to us by his power. Our free-choosing exists in conse- 
quence of our power to choose freely. Dr. Spurzheim says, and says rightly, that 
one of the conditions to free-will is a plurality of motives. To adopt the phrase- 
ology of the courts, this is not a “ causa causans,”’ but a “ causa sine qua non.” 
Another condition, which he states, is obviously necessary, namely, the influ- 
ence of the will upon the instruments by which the actions are performed. His 
only other condition in order to free-will is the Will itself, which exercises this 
influence. Now, what is this Wili? It is, in his view, the decision of the under- 
standing. It is the conclusion arrived at by the faculties of Comparison and 
Causality, which, as they are more or less clear and vigorous, decide more or less 
correctly as to the value of the motives presented, and whose decision determines 
the action performed, and is, indeed, identical with volition. Where, then, do 
we find, after all, any thing like freedom, any thing like worthiness or guilt 

We have nothing to say as to the character of the minds given us; we have 
nothing to say as to the character of the impressions that shall act upon those 
minds; we have nothing to say in reference to the decisions the intellect shall 
make as to the motions that shall succeed those impressions, and nothing to 
do but to render a necessary obedience to those decisions. There is no cen- 
tral point in our nature; it is completely spread apart from its junction, and 
one part of it is lost in the process. There is no Jat the bottom. The con- 
scious single individual is destroyed. We maintain that volition is not an 
operation of the reasoning power,—nor an effect of the reasoning power con- 
sidered asa cause. It is in itself the immediately eflicient cause of action. After 
all other influences have been set in motion,—after any operations that may have 
taken place in the intellect, or in the feelings, and whatever virtue may belong 
to these influences and operations, there is still wanting the direct cause of 
action,—there is yet a call for the movement of the HW7/l. We may be requested 
to explain circumstances in reference to the Will, which are beyond the mind's 
power of explanation; but we have, every moment, the self-consciousness that 
we can do or not do certain things according to our will. I walk over a magazine 
of gun-powder, with a red-hot iron in my hand. My feelings and my intellectual 
powers are in action,—weighty motives of various kinds are pressing upon me,— 
yet, under whatever influences | may be, I feel that [ have the power of explod- 
ing or not exploding the inflammable material beneath me, as’ J arill, and that, in 
the course which | choose to take, I may resist all the motives that can be accu- 
mulated upon me. According to Dr, Spurzheim’s views, Will exists in very dif- 
ferent degrees in different inen,—being proportionate to their intellectual power 
His own language is,—‘* Now, by calling Will the mental operation which appre- 
ciates the value of the desires, and chooses among them, it is evident that it 
depends on, and is proportionate to, intellect.’ We must believe that the Phren- 
ological system makes no real acknowledgement of the doctrine of Free-Will, 
and that it makes all our actions the result of something very nearly analogous to 
mechanical necessity. It matters little whether the machinery be more or less 
complicated. The motion of a chronometer’s index, is as much the effect of 
material pressure as the motion of a wheel turned by acrank. We do not won- 
der that the Phrenologist should struggle somewhat to get rid of this conclusion 
Thus, Dr. Spurzheim says he does not believe in necessity as irresistibility. But, 
immediately alter this profession of belief, he goes on to show how our actions 
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are irresistible, which, we think, will satisfactorily appear, to the careful and 
candid reader, to be the tendency of the reasoning pursued in the section on 


* Free-Will, or Liberty and Responsibility.”’ It matters not to the point under 
discussion, that we have a plurality of motives, if there is no choosing power 
farther than the decision of the mere reasoning faculty If that which is deemed 


the stronger motive, by the faculties which are limited to the tracing of causes 
and the comparing of relations, must inevitably overcome that which these facul- 
ties esteem the weaker motive, our actions are, to all intents and purposes, of a 
moral kind, as irresistible as it we had but a single propensity, and were under 
the influence, and within the reach, of but a single class of motives. Phrenology 
does not, as we have already remarked, bring man’s nature to a point. There is 
no singleness,—no selt,—the mind is regarded as in the condition ot a bundle of 
shafts bound together by a leathern thong. In speaking of that condition to Free 
Will which consists in a plurality of motives, Dr. Spurzheim asks—* Who does 
not feel a wish for something, or an inclination to do some act, which he combats 


by other motives?" He combats. Jf all that is meant here be, that certain motives 


spring up, and, by their own energy, overpower tle motives previously acting, and 
determine one’s course of conduct independently of his will, the language 1s ex- 
trumely deceptive. We are inclined to construe it differently, and consider it as an 
rd, and have stated as the truth on 
| 


involuntary acknowledgement of what we regi 
{the olten-observed fact, that a truth 


this subject. We have here an illustration of t 
will frequently, by its own weight, force itself out from the mind of one who, on 
account of his love of a system, neither perceives it clearly nor admits it freely. 
We do, and must, in our language, every moment imply the freedom of the Will 
Dr. Spurzheim seems to have been confirmed in what we must call his erroneous 
doctrine of the Will, by the undoubted fact, that motives operate upon, and influ- 
ence, the Will, and thus must have an ulterior effect on the conduct. Thus, in 
treating of that kind of necessity in which he pre fesses his belief, he To Mo- 








tives are proposed whenever we wish to produce actions.”’ ‘The principle of 
causation in the moral world is expressed by the connection between motives and 
actions * In reality, man is subjected to the law of causation like the rest of 
nature.’ We admit the existence, the necessity, the power of motives. But that 


ve may, in any proper sense, be moral beings, we atlirm also the existence, the 
necessity, the power, of a faculty to resist, as well as to obey, motives. We 
admit gladly the doctrine that a man may combat motives,—that / combat, that 
“he combats’ them. But by what? By that voluntary determination—that freedom 
of Will, which consists in being able to do or net do an action, to which our 
inclinations may strongly move us,—to pursue or not pursue a course of conduct 
to which powertul motives incite us 

The peculiar action which motives have on the Will we cannot, of course, en- 
tirely comprehend. It is certainly a very sweeping conclusion that, because they 
have some power over its operations, they must be all-influential. We eannot 
look so clearly and piercingly into the mind as to trace, with exactness, all its 
actions and re-actions, all its modifications of external and internal influences 
The interior spirit does not perform its nice and varied evolutions surrounded by 
# transparent medium, through which it may be observed. Itself can be seen 
only by its own introverted eye. But we must leave this point. 

The great rule of judgement which Phrenology proposes at the outset, is, that the 
ze of its organ and the activity 





strength of any disposition is proportionate to the si 
of the bodily temperament. But it afterwards deviates seriously from this rule, 
coming into a sort of inconsistency with, or desertion of, itself. To express clearly 
and at once what we mean, we will take an example in one of its modes of devi- 
ation. The Phrenologist enumerates in his catalogue the organ of Tune, which 
he affirms to have been large in all eminent musical composers, as in Weber, 
Handel, Haydn. Mozart, &c. and which, when large, always indicates a fondness 





or passion for music. Now, in order to ascertain which of two persons has the 
most of this fondness, we must compare their respective organs of ‘Tune, as to 
size, and their temperaments, as to activity. ‘This is a very intelligible direction, 
and we proceed, as well as we can, to form our judgements by its aid. But now 


together ineonsistent with a 





the Phrenologist brings to view another principle, 
full and confident reliance on those already mentioned. He tells us that the effect 
of exercise upon the organ of ‘Tune is not proportionately to increase its size, but 
to give greater facility of action to its fibres. Thus the power of the organ, and, 
consequently, the strength of the mental disposition, depends partly upon the 
facility with which the nervous fibres move. But what means does Phrenology 
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give for ascertaining the degree of facility which exercise has given? None at 
all. The facts in the case are entirely out of the reach of any external observa- 
tion. A superiority of size in the organ of one person over that of the same organ 
in asecond person might be atoned for, in the organ of the latter, by a greater 
facility of action. ; 

Still further, if we have not, in our conversations with Phrenologists, entirely mis- 
apprehended their meaning, they understand that, apart from the size of the brain, 
and of its particular regions and organs, and apart also from the particular tem- 
perament of the body, the particular constitution of the brain itself is of importance 
in any given case, in determining the strength of the affective and intellectual 
powers. We do not know that this principle is laid down, though it is strongly 
hinted at, in the works of those who are regarded as authorities. And perhaps it 
is used as a principle, by the advocates of the science, more frequently to elude 
the grasp of objections that are made, and to save Phrenology from the shock of 
its own evidently false conclusions in particular cases—false, we mean, if its more 
common principles of every-day use and judgement are alone considered, than 
for any other purpose. Thus, if the rise of any particular organ in any person's 
brain, in connection with the temperament of his body, do not give any thing 
like a satisfactory account of the degree in which the power exists, we are told 
that there may be greater compactness of brain, and that this, with the same size, 
indicates greater mental power. Now, we ask, how are we to come at the condi- 
tion of the brain as to this particular of compactness. We cannot look through 
the skull, as through a transparent vase. Still Phrenology itself forbids us to 
judge wholly (so tar as we judge by the character of the brain itself) of the power 
of a disposition by its size. We must judge by a test which neither hand nor eye 
can reach—we must modify our conclusions by a principle which we cannot use. 
There may be cases of comparison in which greater compactness, like that greater 
facility of action in the cerebral fibres of which we just spoke, may compensate 
for lesser size, of brain, and we be none the wiser for it. Once more :—it is said 
that one brain may have a greater fineness of texture than another. But, again, 
we ask, How are we to know any thing about, or allow any thing for, this circum- 
stance. It is, doubtless, very convenient, when the common principles of Phren- 
ology are shown to be seriously at fault, to have these ulterior ones to resort to,— 
and when a man has a smaller organ and yet a stronger disposition, to say it is 
probable he has a more active, compact, or finely wrought and constructed brain 
This division of principles, into what may be called the eroteric and esoteric, may 
preserve the science from downright refutation, may give ita character for recan- 
tation and non-committal; but cannot save it from a general distrust, and a cold, 
uncertain, and uncordial reception. 

But, perhaps, the difficulties of which we have been speaking, are not essential 
difficulties, inherent in the science, and ineradicable from it, but are incident to 
its gradual development. The analogy of all sciences, shows that such difficul- 
ties must be expected to exist. Perhaps post-mortem and other examinations 
may, hereafter, establish such correspondencies and relations between the various 
parts of the animal system, that the character of any of its parts, which are first 
examined, being ascertained in particular respects, we shall thence be able to 
infer, with strong probability of correctness, the character of those which are not 
seen. ‘The present doctrine of Temperaments may have a connection with such 
correspondencies and relations. If this should take place, external observation 
might determine, ultimately, though not directly, the respects of facility of action, 
compactness of material, and fineness of texture. But, at present, we can form 
no accurate opinion on these matters, unless some miracle should introduce us 
into the ‘ penetralia’”’ of the mind, where we can feel of the brain and see how 
hard it is, and examine it thoroughly with finger and eye, as we do broadcloth, 
to ascertain its texture, and, with watch in hand, note the rapidity with which its 
fibres move. If the degrees of difference, in the particulars under consideration, 
are great in different brains, Phrenology now loses much of the proof that might 
be adduced in support of its general doctrines; but, perhaps, it would not be 
allowed,—to take an instance relating to one of the points,—that the fibres in this 
man’s brain can dance with a gay rapidity, while, in that of another, they shall 
have a movement which is painful, sluggish, sloth-like. 

But there is another point, which, perhaps, may properly be noticed in connec- 
tion with those already mentioned. The doctrine of the Phrenologist is, not that 
the brain constitutes the mind, but that it is the material organ by which the 
mind acts. His idea is, that there is something immaterial, beneath the cerebral 
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organization, which does constitute the mind, the spirit of man; but that this 
spirit needs the nervous contexture, by which it is surrounded, in order to its 
manifestations in this life. Such, if we understand his language, is the doctrine 
maintained by Dr. Spurzheim. In replying to the charge of Materialism, brought 
against Phrenology, he says, “The expression organ designates an instru- 
ment by means of which some faculty proclaims itself: the muscles, for example, 
are the organs of voluntary motion, but they are not the moving power: the eyes 
are the organ of sight, but they are not the faculty of seeing. We separate the 
faculties ot the soul or of the mind from the organs, and consider the cerebral 
parts as the instruments by means of which they manifest themselves.”” We do 
not, at present, intend to examine how far this is consistent with some other 
phraseology about the dependence of the mind on the brain; but how it affects 
the conclusions drawn from the application of the common principles of Phren- 
ology. ‘The mind is here allowed, then, to be something distinct from matter, 
and, primarily, to contain in itself all the powers and qualities which it manifests 
by means of an organic apparatus. It is allowed to possess in itself, for instance, 
the power of Causality, the power of Comparison, &c. while it is enabled to man- 
ifest these powers by means of the organs of causality and comparison. Now, is 
it not the strong presumption that this spiritual existence must possess, intrin- 


sically, powers more or less vigorous and soaring? Is it not a conclusion, estab- 
lished by all antecedent probabilities, that the mind of one man must possess, 
inherently, more energetic powers than that of another? Is it not as likely that 


that erder, which is “ Heaven's first law,’ should obtain among the spiritual 
natures that make up a part of his creation, as among any other class « f things ? 
We should certainly suppose, that while all men are endowed with faculties, the 
same in number, and the same in kind, these faculties would be found existing 
with all degrees of essential energy. Well,—it is mind acting upon and using 
material organs that gives rise to mental manifestations, and, according to the 
energy of action in these organs, will be the energy of the manifestations. The 
organs must derive the energy of their mental action, so to speak, from the mind 
itself; and, by all the rules of common sense, the amount of this action will 
depend on the vigor of the faculties inherent in the mind. It must depend 
greatly on the power of the mind, as to the sum of mental energy, which the 
organs, as it were, make visible Now, suppose the organization in two cases to 
be equally good, but, in one of the cases, there is a far greater intrinsic mental 
energy than in the other. The more vigorous mind will require its organization 








to give a fitting token of its power. ‘The organization will be pressed to the 
utmost limit of its capacity, and a far greater degree of vigor will be manifested 
in this case than is expressed in the other, when no purely phrenological exam- 
ination can detect the reason. Thus we see that the Phrenologist’s own defini- 
tion makes the various parts of the mind only the tools by which it is enabled, in 
this world, to perform the work “ given it to do.”’ To make the point in ques- 
tion clear, by a simple illustration, let us suppose two mechanics, each possessed 
of a set of tools equally good in all respects, but one of the men far exceeds tlie 
other in strength of muscle and in skill, and is thus able to effect double the 
labor in the same period of time. Here we see the character of the agent himself 
is of great importance, as well as the character of the instruments he uses. The 
application of this to the mind is obvious. There must, it is evident, in conse- 
quence of the superiority of the inner spirit, be more of fullness and energy in 
the manifestations of the mind,—just as water, in the familiar experiment of Nat- 
ural Philosophy, is forced through a series of apertures, with more velocity, and 
in greater abundance, according to the greater force of the central pressure. We 
doubt whether the Phrenologist would like to have the question of the immateri- 
ality and inherent energy of the mind pressed strongly upon him, and whether, 
if it were so presse d, he would not be obliged to choose between the alternative 
of giving up some of his cther doctrines, or taking refuge in pure Materialism 
And whenever the mind shall be identified with the brain, and every thing be 
brought under the power of mechanical influences and causes, then we may bid 
adieu toevery thing spiritual and noble ; we may despair of ever seeing the soul 
arise to a consciousness of its capacities and destiny ; we may hope no longer to 
witness any exhibitions of heroic virtue ; then we shall no longer hear, even in 
the high | 


ces of the earth.—on the eminences of religion.—of self-forgetfulness. 





self-denial. self-devotion, and self-martyrdom, in every glorious cause; but the 
Arch-fiend, Satan, may address this world, which, even now, is a world of very 
1 slay } © ae > . ld » t > 1 > a be - 
dubiously mingled light and gloom, as he once addressed the world of darkness 
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‘* Hail, horrors ! hail, 
Infernal world ! and thou, profoundest hell, 
Receive thy new possessor !”’ 

O! never may many tongues repeat the language of an English lecturer, (we 
mean Lawrence) in respect to the mind,—the language in which he advances the 
doctrine that the mind is annihilated at the death of the body. It may be in con- 
sequence of the different exercise of the will in different cases, and the difficulty 
of which we have spoken, that Phrenology, with so many happy decisions as to 
character, so frequently finds its practical judgements entirely at fault, and meets 
with so many cases, with which it can do nothing, which are beyond its compre- 
hension, and at strife with its previous experience,—with so many cases that are 
like the ocean’s tenth-wave dashings on the shore. Two men with the same de- 
velopments, may have very different essential powers of mind, and here is one 
source of the difficulty and error to which Phrenology is exposed. ‘Two men may 
have habitually ailled in widely different directions, and here is another liability 
which the science incurs of going astray. <A person «ills for a long course of 
years to discipline his intellectual powers, to expand, and purify, and elevate his 
affections, to make the higher nature actually supreme, and bring the principles 
which “ war against the soul” into rightful subservience. This is the strong and 
persevered-in purpose of life. Another person wi//s to suffer all his powers and 
affections to run a loose and careless course, to indulge excessively his meaner 
passions, to be “ earthly, sensual, devilish.” And here is the purpose of Acs life. 
The former is a good man, and the latter a bad one. And how vast the difference 
made by being good or bad, by willing rightly or wrongly, in the character of any 
mind, not only in the richness and purity of the affections, but also in the rigor 
and acuteness of the understanding ! 

We must mention here another difficulty. in addition to those already noticed, 
—a difficulty arising from the importance of relation and mutual influence among 
the powers. Dr. Spurzheim’s ideas, as to what is called the principle of Associa- 
tion, take their peculiar character from his general doctrines. He says that “ fac 
} 


ulties whose organs are situated near each other, or which act at the same time, 


will readily excite each other.” Now it is important to have a correct idea of the 
power exerted by these actions and re-actions from one organ to another. One 
organ may be excited by another to an energy which is far trom being inherent 
in itself. Now to judge what Associations will be most frequent and powerful, is 
a work which requires accurate knowledge of his peculiar circumstances, as well 
as the greatest skill in discrimination,—yes, metaphysical discrimination and ab- 
stract argument, which Dr. Spurzheim seemed to hold in so slight esteem. This 
doctrine of Association furnishes one of the numerous “ cities of refuge,’ to which 
Phrenology may retreat from the sword of argumentative discomfiture. If he 
cannot, in a given case, account for the strength ofa particular power by the size of 
the corresponding organ, and cannot relieve himself from his difficulty by any of 
those probable considerations which he has collected, in so large abundance, in 
the spirit of a far-sighted caution against emergencies, he still finds an impregna- 
ble strong-hold and shelter in the power of mutual excitement which subsists 
among the organs. Take an illustration to this point. Suppose two persons study- 
ing the pure mathematics. One of them far excels the other. The Phrenologist 
examines their heads,and says :—No wonder there should be this difference, when 
the first has an organ of Calculation so much larger and finer than the second 

Who can resist, he exclaims, such a confirmation of Phrenology ? But anon we 
find another case. There are two persons, one of whom has‘an organ of Calcu- 
lation considerably smaller than that of the other, but still exhibits greater math- 
ematical skill, and makes more rapid progress. But the Phrenologist, nothing 
daunted, busies himself in ascertaining the condition of the other organs,—and 
lo! again he makes out his case, for he finds that, though the person in question 
has a smaller organ of Calculation, he has a larger organ of Approbativeness, or 
Love of Approbation. This latter organ, in his view, urges the former to the 
utmost limit of its power, extorting from it as much as it can be forced to accom- 
plish. But,even though the operator should fail here, he does not completely lose 
his footing, but finds the cause of this unexpected superiority of power ina greater 
development of Conscientiousness, urging a man to do his whole duty in the 
study pursued, or in the greater fullness of Benevolence, inciting him to severe 
efforts, by which he may hope to benefit his fellow-men. Thus the Phrenologist 
is armed at all points, and shielded on all sides,—he is covered all over with plated 
steel, in which there is not an aperture large enough to admit even a lady's bod 
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kin. Take another case, somewhat different. A person gives evidence of extra- 
ordinary mental vigor, but has a small head. Ah! cries the Phrenologist, only 
observe how admirably proportioned it is in its several parts. How pertectly fine 
the adjustment of the various organs to each other, rendering this head as much 
superior to some others, which exceed it in the size of both the intellectual and 
animal regions, as a machine, which, though small, has a perfect harmony of parts, 
is more excellent than a large one which is coarse, ill-jointed, and self-discordant. 

Now the Phrenologist finds the cause of general superiority of understanding 
in the largeness of the intellectual portion compared with the animal region. 
Anon he accounts for the same thing by the strength of the animal passions, which 
urge the intellect to greater efforts, and (lying behind it in the head) act as a 
compressed force, pressing the intellect forward to greater exertions, as the in- 
flamed powder imparts, unseen, velocity and force to the ball of the cannon. 

We now proceed to make a few remarks on the difficulties which perplex us in 
the actual process of applying phrenological principles to real lite. And, first, we 
would inquire, with the immense varieties of disposition, and the vast disparities 
of power, which exist in the world, do we find equal and correspondent varieties of 


cerebral development? Do not persons, whose heads and temperaments closely 
resembling each other, present the most marked distinctions cf intellectual and 
moral character? The Phrenologist would answer the first question affirmatively, 
and the latter negatively. He can decide for himself in this matter; but, let 
other men decide for themselves,and we doubt whether there will be a unanimity 
of belief. But how great are the differences which actually exist? A half inch 


in length, from the orifice of the ear, in the organ of Causality, makes the differ- 
ence between him who can account for hardly any thing and him who can account 
for all things. Now between these two characters lie a long series of individuals, 
with an equally long scale of power differently graduated to each, and for all this 
range from higher to lower capacity, in the brain we are to traverse through the 
distance of halfan inch! But there is great difficulty in ascertaining correctly 
those differences of brain that actually exist. There is hardly one man out of ten 
who can tell which head of two is the largest, unless the difference be very 
great—and it is extremely rare to find it very great. The size of the body, of the 
face, and the great difference of shape in heads, create difficulty. The size of the 
head, considered as an object by itself, it requires a very nice judgement to deter- 
mine, bounded as it is by such complicated curvilinear lines. There are no points 
about it to which we can adapt the mind. It is so ** smooth-rubbed”’ that we can 
get hold of it at no place. If we begin to measure by a cautious survey of the 
whole periphery, we find our eye sinking into hollows, and traveling up hills, and 
often stumbling on account of unexpected falls and rises, in the common phrase. 
And, after it has got through its journey, it can tell but little of what it has seen. 
It must travel the same route again and again before it can form an opinion. ‘The 
object, of which it is to judge, is so much * sui generis,” being neither cubical nor 
spherical, having no regular figure, but taking from every shape, and mid its 
selections from all form, having itself hardly any form at all, is very difficult to 
be comprehended. We should be inclined to call it shapeless did we not recollect 
being once corrected for rendering that passage in Virgil’s description of the 
Seythian winter, “ Sed jacet aggeribus riveis informis,” with “ but (the earth) 
lies sh ipeless with drifts of snow,’ and told that nothing is shapeless. But, in 


truth, this is a serious matter. A person finds himself deceived, again and again, 
without remedy, after having seen the causes of previous mistakes. He finds his 
judgement still at fault, after having corrected it of almost numberless false 


courses. At the very moment he congratulates himself that he is no longer de- 
ceived by a large face, he is led into error by a narrow forehead; while he believes 
that a high sincipital region is the prime quality of all cerebral expansion, and 
practises on his belief, he is told that a broad sinciput is of all importance, and 
that there is little volume of brain where the head is a mere cone with a pointed 
apex ; but a broad-topped head looks much like a flat head, and no one would be 
; fa Carib. At first we go on the idea that an 
ample front is the unfailing mark of strong and noble intellect; but, after all, we 
find it a very deceitful one, for a man’s forehead may be broad without being 
el 





ambitious of the developments 


deep, as we me with some showy thinkers who are the farthest possible from 
We are perplexed and confounded by all the varieties of long 
broad and narrow, high and low, and are at length ready 
to despair of ever being able to judge with any accuracy on the subject. 

It may be thought that much of the reasoning we have, in the course of the 


previous remarks, presented, only goes to show an uncertainty in the application 
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of phrenological principles, without denying that many of those principles may 
be founded in truth, and the reply may be made to such reasoning that Phrenology 
does not pretend to decide with minute accuracy, but only to determine the in- 
herent strength of particular powers, upon the force of tendencies, which may or 
may not result in certain precise actions. We have a number of remarks to make 
on this very point. We say, first, that notwithstanding the suggestion mentioned, 
it is still true that we must judge of powers by actions, and argue as to the pre- 
sence or absence of a particular talent in the mind itself from the presence or 
absence of the manifestations of that talent. We cannot see the mind of a friend ; 
there is no immediate contact of spirit with spirit, but the results of spiritual 
action must flow out into the material organization, and from thence into our 
senses, so as to be carried as proofs to our minds. And, secondly, we say the 
Phrenologist is peculiarly confined to this mode of judgement, as he restricts him- 
self to it. We can, perhaps, by self-reflection, observe in our own minds a faculty 
or talent which has not yet appeared to other minds in any outward act. Butthe 
Phrenologist is unwilling to depend on this at all, as a means of advancing mental 
philosophy. Observation of what is external is his decisive criterion. And thus, 
though he is not justly required to show that, in consequence of the possession of 
a particular power, certain acts, which shall have been in all respects defined 
beforehand, will take place ; yet it is required that particular actions be performed, 
displaying that power in the exact degree in which it is said to exist,—otherwise, 
the very proof on which rests the existence of the power falls to the ground. 
And, thirdly, we have to say that we ure by no means thorough opposers of 
Phrenology ; and, if we should pretend to be so, it might easily be shown, by 
comparing some remarks, that have fallen from us during this discussion, with 
the strictures in which we have been chiefly occupied, that we have been playing 
at cross purposes. But any such remarks have not slipped carelessly from our 
pen. ‘Though we regard Phrenology, as it now exists, as liable to many objec- 
tions, yet we are perfectly persuaded that there is in nature a broad and strong 
foundation for such a science. Phrenology exposes itself to strong objection from 
pretending to give a full analysis of the mind, and a just account of the will. 
And in general we think it is too exhorbitant in its claims. Yet we do not assert, 
we do not believe, that Doctors Gall and Spurzheim have labored in vain. They 
are great benefactors to the human race,—/ow great, time has yet to reveal. Like 
its other benefactors, they have bequeathed a legacy of truth mingled with errors ; 
errors from which the first discoverers could not in this case, as they cannot in 
any such case, free the principles that have just seen the light, and which bene- 
factors future tothem must remove. The ore is not worthless,—it has been ex- 
tracted from a deep and rich mine, but it is encumbered with dross and polluted 
by baser metals. All it needs for its purification is to be subjected to a proper 
heat in the furnace of truth-seeking minds 

As Phrenology exists, it is not so much a science, already established, infallible 
in its principles, and sure in its particular decisions, as a vast and magnificent 
process from which such a science is to result. It has already brought to view 
numerous and important relations between the mind and the body. It has made 
an opening in a new direction from which a long vista leads the mental eye to the 
prospect of a new and glorious system of truth ; but that truth is as yet only half- 
revealed, and does not appear in its distinct splendor and beauty. And we are 
not of the number of those, who so much dread innovation as to think that no 
new discoveries can be made in the vast world of Human Nature, and no Colum- 
bus bring to light new continents in that wide sea of uncertainty, in which the 
most extended voyage will not bring us round tothe point from which we started, 
who are willing to believe that the old chart is perfectly correct, that no fictitious 
description is to be blotted from it, and no new and beautiful region of reality 
drawn. It is easy to think as we always have thought, and do as we always 
have done; but Truth at Jeast must be permitted to break up the fountains of 
erroneous thought in the great deep ef the Human Mind, and to disturb the 
erroneous practices of human life 

For ourselves, we shall feel amply rewarded for having instituted this examin- 
ation of some difficulties in Phrenology, if it shall do any thing to induce others 
to examine the system, to labor in freeing it from error, in limiting its preten- 
sions to their just extent, in consolidating its various parts, and advancing and 
perfecting whatever of truth it may contain. Sciences are not freed from difli- 
culty by miracles which, like the lightning, do their work in a moment, but by 
the serious and persevering labor of human minds. In the progress of Phren- 
ology, as in that of other systems of partial truth, there must be much of argu- 
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ment and controversy ; but we lament the bitterness and rancor that have been 
exhibited, and would most earnestly deprecate their future recurrence. We 
must regard it as very dangerous for any mind to receive Phrenology, in its 
present state, as a system of perfect truth. But what wonder that it should now 
be liable to serious objection? What are thirty years for the establishment and 
perfection of such a science? What are they but the period of its feeble infancy 
and doubtful existence ? f 

We believe, then, that Phrenology is to advance, not by being at once extended 
over the world, and received, as unmingled truth, into all minds, but, as prelim- 
inary to that, by its own purification A system must be pure before it can 
become universal. The God of truth never sutfers all his creatures to be deluded 
by a false philosophy. He never suffers the errors, by which proud intellects 
wilfully vex and destroy themselves, to descend as poisonous mildew on the 
broad surface of the common mind 

But how and by whom is Phrenology to be purified and perfected? By being 
examined in the spirit of truth, by being defended in the spirit of truth, and by 
being opposed in the spirit of truth. By those who shall study it with honesty, and 
speak of it with candor. It is to be carried forward even by being disbelieved, 
and opposed, and rejected. We ‘speak the words of truth and soberness.”’ 
There is a work for honest opposition to do in strengthening every system of 
truth, and in giving to it an immortal existence in the mind. And, as we believe 
Phrenology will lice, so we believe the name of Spurzheim will not die. His 
fame shall shine brightly into distant times, and remote generations shall rise up 
and “call him blessed.’’ And those will not forget him who gazed at his speak- 
ing countenance, in whose expression the most enchanting benevolence, and the 
greatest strength of intellect seemed blended, and in which thoughts were pic- 
tured ere his broken English named them, and who drank in the sincere, earnest, 
almost supplicating, and yet independent, and manly, tones of his eloquence 
None will forget him, who were within the sphere of his personal moral power 
and moral sympathy,—a power and sympathy that gathered round him a multi- 
tude of ardent friends, that made many a foot swift to do him good, that called 
forth from many a heart heaven-ward volitions for blessings to his spirit,—that 
cast a veil of sadness upon every face, when Death, like the blood-thirsty soldier 
bursting in upon Archimedes, dealt his sudden and unrelenting blow,—and col- 
lected thousands of heaving breasts and weeping eyes around his lifeless remains, 
to express grief in solemn silence, while the funeral word was said over them, 
and to follow, in slow procession, the benevolent stranger to his tomb B 


THE BISHOP AND HIS CATS. 


“ AGATHONIQUE,” said a sprightly, swarthy, well-made, good-looking 
young man to a beautiful blonde, commonly called La Fleur de Quebec, 
‘‘ what has happened to vex you this morning ?” 

The reader must wait for the answer to this question till we have 
time to begin and conclude some preliminary remarks 

Aimable St. Severin was, at the time of our story, the first Catholic 
bishop who ever set foot in any of the French or British colonies in 
North-America. He was an old man, with gray hairs, a benignant 
aspect, anda more benignant disposition. His life had been a life of 
benevolence and good works; when the eye saw him, it glistened, when 
the tongue spake, it blessed him. His example, however, excited much 
scandal among the four regular orders of the clergy, because they were 
little disposed to imitate it. He became a stumbling block of offence 
in their paths, and they habitually spoke of him as one prone to dress 
himself in the filthy rags commonly called charity, mercy, &c. and 
to glorify himself therein. Scandal herself, however, could say nothing 
to the venerable priest ; and his compeers were obliged, in order to be 
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rid of one whose presence was a perpetual reproach to them, to recom- 
mend him to the holy see, as one very fit to carry the crosier among 
such newly-discovered tribes in Canada as stood most in need of con- 
version. A bishop, then, he became, and such was his success, among 
the savages within his diocese, that he was thought worthy, at Rome, 
to be called “* Your Eminence,” and to wear a scarlet hat. 

His household, in Quebec, was very limited. The orphan daughter 
of a brother, younger than himself, was his housekeeper, his favorite, 
his friend, and his companion. fle spared no kindness, no pains, no 
expense, in her education, and truly she deserved all his care; for, 
not to speak of auburn hair, azure eyes, and other charms, which have 
been the burthen of song from time immemorial, she united the gift, 
most rarely found in woman, viz. a sound judgement, to a sweetness 
of disposition, like her uncle’s. Besides the fair Agathonique, (or 
‘on 
friars, called Recollects, whom he employed in labors of love and 
errands of mercy, and a young man who acted as his secretary. He 
was the son of a brave oflicer who had fallen fighting the battles of his 
country, and who had left the orphan to the care and counsel of his 
early friend. Well did the good bishop acquit himself of his trust. 
The youth was to him as ason, and his name was Francois La Valliere 
Ife was the youth who put the question at the bead of this article, and 
it may be presumed that he would rather have seen any other person 
in the world vexed than the beautiful Agathonica. 

There is, we think, no son or daughter of Adam and Eve absolutely 
perfect ; and, be it known to the reader that the reverend bishop had one 
fault. Charitable, humble, merciful, religious, as he was, he had one 


Agathonica) his eminence had in his dwelling some dozen begging 


ridiculous fault. ‘This was an inordinate affection for the feline race 
Wild cats, tame cats, Maltese cats, Angora cats; cats, in short, of every 
sort and kind found an asylum in his house. ‘Two of them usually 
sat on his shoulders at dinner, as many more upon his knees, and his 
very bed was opento them. ‘The house was an absolute hospital for 
, and his neighbors were nightly entertained with inexpressible 


caterwauling. Nevertheless, the bishop’s cats were under tolerable dis- 


cats 


cipline, and, excepting occasional abstractions from the kitchens, hen- ¢ 
roosts, and dove-cotes, of the neighbors, we could never learn that they 
What may 


have been the cause for the bishop’s absurd predilection we leave to 


committed any offence worthy of drowning or hanging. 


) 
philosophers and phrenologists. We have heard, indeed, that his 
mother was very fond of a cat that had been taught to dance on its 
hinder legs; but that is neither here nor there. 
The cats were regularly fed three times a day, often by the bishop 
himself, and the read 


r may perhaps think that a singularity so harm- 
less could give no offence to any one. But it was not so. The bishop, 


excellent man, revered as the representative of the Redeemer, and be- 


loved as a father by his parishioners, was not safe from ridicule. Man- 
kind are abominably given to use the word but, and the Canadians did 


use it. The following are the speeches spoken of him by some of his 
neighbors :— 


A widow. M 


msieur St. Severin buried my poor husband last week 


and would not take his fees—but—he talked to me afterwards about 
my cat, as if T had not enough to think about 
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An old woman. We gave me a pound of tobacco yesterday—but— 
he took my old tabby aw ay with him, that has lived with me so long. 
hv had been daily relieved by M. St. Severin. ‘The 
bishop is a good man—but—what a fool he is with his cats. 

Omnes. Yes, he is a good man—but—what a fool he is! 

We now go back to the commencement of our story, which, if our 
memory serves us, began by the following question, put by Francois to 
Agathonica :-—‘* What has happened to vex vou this morning ?” 

Agathonica. Wnough, | think, to vex a saint. ‘These confounded 
cats! I found one of them dead this morning, in the milk-pail—so no 
cream for breakfast to-day. 

Francois. ‘Vhat’s but a trifle. We can do without cream one day. 

Agathonica. But that is not all. I heard that ungrateful fellow, 
Etienne, whom my uncle has fed this twelvemonth, call me one of the 
bisliop’s cats. 


A begvar, wi 


Francois. 1’\l break the rascal’s bones for him. 

Agathonica. ‘That will never do. But the very Indians turn my 
uncle into ridicule. ‘The Algonquin chief, whom he has made so bad 
a Christian of, addressed him very gravely yesterday as Monsieur Le 
Chat. 

Francois. But we have often talked about this before, and now 
{Ilere the young man expatiated at some length, and we think we need 
give only the peroration of his argument, which was in these words :] 
Have | not sutliciently proved my constaney ? Have I done anything 
to offend you? Is not my fortune sufficient for all our wants?) Has 
not M. St. Severin said repeatedly that it is the thing he most wishes? 
Is it a pleasure to you to keep me in the torture of suspense ? 

Agathonica. Ah, the old story again: I have heard all that before. 
However, I will do as you wish,—on one condition. 

Francois. O, name it, name it! Shall | kill the Adirondack Pis- 
karet? Shall IT swim trem here to Montreal? Shall I—— 


feathonica. Nothing so unreasonable as all that. You are good 
at promising,—let us sce how you will perform. All I ask of you is, 
to cure my uncle of his foolish fondness for eats. Do that, and call 


me Madame La Valliecre, as soon as you please. 
Francois, after a long pause. As that all?) Say no more. I will 


do it; but ask me no questions. Adieu! 
So the young man departed, leaving his mistress in no little per- 
plexity. At breakfast the cats assembled around him, evineing a 


new-born affection for his person, by rubbing themselves against his 
legs and purring with all their strength. ‘This fondness pleased the 
good prelate exceedingly, though he could by no means account for it. 
The secret was that La Vallicre had rubbed his ankles with cat-mint 
and valerian. 

The cats grew every day fonder and fonder of Francois, and so, 
apparently, did he of them. fle caressed them, fed them, and, in 
short, assumed the charge of the whole feline department of the house- 
hold. M. St. Severin looked on, and was pleased ; Agathonica looked 
on and wondered, but said not ns, 

At last the time arrived when the bishop was to leave the province, 
to receive his promotion in Rome. He took an affectionate leave of 
his home, and especially of his cats, whom he recommended to the 
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affectionate care of La Valli¢re, with tears in his eyes. ‘‘ Never fear,” 
said the young man, “ but that I will treat them as they ought to be 
treated.” 

That day Francois rang the bell, at the sound of which the cats 
repaired to their peculiar apartment, and locked himself in with them. 
The servants presently heard a terrible screaming in the room, and 
repaired to the door, but the master of the cats denied them admit- 
tance. When he came forth, the memals were surprised to see that 
not an individual quadruped was in the room, and that the youth’s face 
was somewhat scratched. How the cats got out they could not guess, 
and he told them that they had flown up the chimney. ‘They had 
nothing to do but believe, especially, as he shook his head seriously, 
and said he wondered what the bishop would say to it. At night the 
same uproar took place, and again the next morning ; but, after a day 
or two, nothing further of the kind occurred. ‘The servants observed, 
however, that whenever they happened to cross themselves, the cats 
were excessively alarmed, and many scrupled not to aver that they 
were possessed of devils. 

After a few months absence, his eminence returned, in order to 
arrange his affairs and take his family to Europe. After tenderly 
embracing his niece and his ward, his first inquiry was about his cats. 
La Valliere shook his head, and said he was sorry to inform his emi- 
nence of any thing that would displease him; but truth compelled him 
to say he feared that all was not as it should be with the cats. Ina 
word, then, after much mincing of the matter, he said that the animals 
could not bear the sign of the cross, and he verily feared that the 
author of all evil had been busy with them. 

So strange a tale filled the worthy prelate with astonishment and 
dismay. He even expressed some doubt that his ward might be mis- 
taken. ‘ At least,” said he, ‘‘ 1] hope it is not the case with ali of 
them. I shall be very sorry that Grippeminaud or Minuche were so 
depraved ; and, above all, | hope that Doncepatte has escaped the 
infection.”” (‘The cats all had names.) 

**On the contrary,” said La Valliere, “I am grieved to assure you, 
father, that Doncepatte is the most atheistical of them all. However, 
that you may see with your own eyes that I am not mistaken, I will 
give them their dinner, and after they have eaten you may try the ex- 
periment.” 

The cats were assembled accordingly, and the cardinal entered the 
room with his ward, who shut the door behind them. After the ani- 
mals had eaten what was set before them, La Valli¢re made the sign 
of the cross, and immediately such a scampering ensued as has never 
since been seen. ‘The brutes flew at the window, broke it, and fled 
as fast as they might in the utmost confusion. The excellent cardinal 
was electrified with horror, crossed himself, and began to repeat an 
exorcism. But he had not gone beyond Jn nominc, when his favorite 
Doncepatte, a male of the largest proportions, who had been unable 
to escape among the first, flew upon him like a tiger, and would cer- 
tainly have done him a serious mischief, had not La Valliére extri- 
cated him. 

“Take them away—take them away,” cried his eminence. “ Let 
me never see them more—let them all be put to death immediately.” 
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Tn less than an hour they were all swimming down the St. Lawrence, 
and some of them were afterwards picked up on the shore of Anticosti, 
where no cat was ever seen before or since. 

M. St. Severin was at first much shocked ; but, in a short time, came 
to a true view of his former weakness, and concluded that the devil 
had been sent into his favorites by the special order of Providence, as 
a warning and punishment for a mitigated kind of idolatry. Having 
argued himself into the belief that a decree from above had been 
made in his favor, he readily acquiesced in it, and ever after abhorred 
the very sight of a cat. 

Francois La Valliere having fulfilled the condition imposed on him 
by Agathonica, met with no opposition from her, and the good car- 
dinal blessed them and made them one flesh. ‘They remained in the 
province, where there are scores of their descendants at this day. 
The very night of their marriage Agathonica claimed to know of her 
husband if the cats really had been possessed, and, if so, how he had 
contrived to effect it; for though a good and very sensible girl, the 
bride was not wholly exempt from the superstitions then more current 
among the Canadians than they are now. 

** Rest you easy, my love,” said her husband. ‘I have done what 
you commanded, and have cured our excellent friend of the only weak- 
ness he had. ‘The means are of little consequence.” 
dut, dear Francois,” responded the bride, “am I not your wife ? 
and ought there to be any secrets between us? I am sure I could 
keep none from you.” 

‘“T possessed them with a good horse-whip, then, if you must 
know,” said her spouse. ‘* You must know that | attracted them to 
me at first by rubbing my clothes with cat-mint. When your uncle 
went away, I went into the room and took out one of the panes of 
glass with my knife. After I had fed the cats, I made the sign of 
the cross and drew a whip out of my sleeve and inflicted a sound 
whipping on them all. I then took them up, one by one, and put 
them out of the square I had removed, giving each a severe cut as it 
departed. I forgot to say that, before 1 whipped them, I repeated the 
very exorcism that your uncle stumbled upon in his holy horror. I 
repeated this discipline every day till there was no farther need of the 
whip. ‘The sign of the cross alone scared them more than an actual 
apparition of the devil would have done. When his eminence came 
back, I restored the pane to its place, and the favorite cat, already wild 
with terror, flew upon the good man the moment he began the exor- 
cism. And now, dearest, you know all about it.” 

‘** Ah, you wicked rogue!” exclaimed the young wife; “ it is well 
as it is, and my uncle is cured of his folly ; but I hate deceit of every 
kind so much, that if f had known what you were about I would not 
have allowed you to put such a trick upon him.” 

“1 knew that,” he replied, ‘and therefore | would never tell you 
my secret till it became your duty to keep it. So kiss and be friends.” 

“ Friends we have long been,” said the bride. But she persuaded 
her husband to avow his stratagem, and the cardinal forgave and 
thanked him for it. S. 
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TRAITS OF TREES. 


Iv has been said long ago,—and it is just as true in our day as in any 
which has preceded it,—that in all the wide range of inanimate nature, 
there is scarcely a single specimen of the handy-work of its Author 
capable of exciting emotions and reflections so deep and various, as a 
majestic tree. In this respect it has come, in the process of time, to 
be almost human ; and so the poets, of every age of the world, have 
personified it; and so the philosophers and holy men of old were wont 
to hold communion, not enly with each other, beneath the shadow 
of its arms, but with its own eloquent though solitary and solemn 
beauty. 

If this be true of the forest at large—of those groves which wer 
‘ God’s first temples,” in the dewy infancy of the green earth, and which 
always have been, in later times, man’s sanctuary, gvala-hall, carden, 
abode, and grave—how much truer is it of those individuals or families 
of the race whose histories are hallowed by circumstances of interest 
peculiar to themselves—by their associations, their origin, their all? 

Among such trees, the oak is pre-eminent; either because its exten 
sive prevalence in various latitudes gives it an advantage over its 
fellows of the forest, or because its cemmanding majesty, its massy 
strength, and its venerable antiquity have been, in themselves, sufli- 
cient to attract more of the confidence and respect of meu. In 
England, for instance, what a fame has Chaucer’s Oak acquired !— 
that is, the oak in Dennington Park, which is reported to have been 
planted by the poet’s own hand. ‘The oak in the New Forest, against 
which Sir William Tyrrill’s arrow glanced before it killed William 
Rufus, was standimg a century since, but in such a condition of decay 
that Lord Deiaware erected a monument to indicate the spot; and it 
has since, like Charles’s Roya! Oak at Boscobell, disappeared alto- 
gether, and left not even a lineal descendant to bear the honors of its 
name. Alfred’s tree, at Oxford, said to have been a sapling when 
that great monarch tounded the university, reaches, like the Grecian 
demi-gods, rather too remotely into the traditionary ages, to be clearly 
authenticated ; but even the credit that is given to its history, as has 


been well observed, clearly indicates the credit this noble offspring 


and ornament of the forest,—the oak,—has acquired, for both dura- 
bility and dignity, among ‘all sorts of people.”  Wallace’s Oak, at 
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There was another royal tree in England, not many years since.— 
the celebrated Fig, in the garden of Archbishop Cranmer, at Winches- 
ter,—which bors 


a small red fruit so late as 1757, and was, about that 
time, enclosed in a wooden frame, with a glass door and two windows 
on each side, shielding it from the storm and nursing it with the sun- 
shine. An inscription, among many others, on the wall to which it 


was nailed, testified that his majesty, James I. ‘“ had tasted the fruit 





of this tree with creat pleasure,” as early as [6 The lareest of its 


species in England, the great Chestnut at Tortworth, in Gloucester- 
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shire, which, if it be not still extant, perished quite latterly, was traced 
back, in tradition, at least, as far as the days of the Saxon Egbert. 
iiven a century since, its circumference was estimated at over fifty 
feet, but an accurate measurement, in 1791, made it only a little 
over forty-five. 

Queen Elizabeth,* too, has her tree,—or had, rather,—for the Elm 
at Chelsea, in England, which is reported to have been planted by 
her hand, was felled in 1745, being at that time one hundred and ten 
feet high, and thirteen feet in circumference at the bottom. At the 
commencement of the french Revolution, there was said to be stand- 
ing, at the Luxembourg, a tree of the same species, planted by 
Henry LV. 

Common opinion, also, has distinguished the history of numerous 
other trees, by connecting them with the names of celebrated individ- 
uals in the humbler stations of society, showing, at least, the estima- 
tion in which the subjects of these honors have been popularly held, if 
not the truth of the traditions themselves. ‘The date of the planting 
of Sir Francis Bacon’s Kim, in Gray’s Inn walk, (1600) js retained as 
scrupulously as that of the Restoration. Shakspeare has his Mulberry, 
and Pope his Willow. The latter.—which we apprehend to be the 
least apocryphal of the two,—is said io have been the first plant of the 
, (the Weeping Wiliow) which was intreduced from the Levant 
into England. Rumor relates that Pope found it as a twig of a basket, 
in which he received a present of figs from ‘Turkey. He noticed a 
shoot growing from it, and planted it in his garden; and from this 
stock all the Weeping Willows in the country, and, probably, in this 
country also, must be understood to have sprung. 

In the English Library of Entertaining Knowledge, volume second, 
it is stated that at Horton, in Buckinghamshire, where Milton passed 
a portion of his earlier days, is a remarkable Apple-tree, still growing, 
of which ‘the oldest inhabitants’’ remember to have heard it said 
that the poet was in the habit of reclining under its shade; and this 
rumor is confirmed, so far at least as the age of the tree is concerned, 


by the existence of one of the same species, at Rumzey, in Hampshire, 


enerie 
species 


Which is reported in the same work to be still bearing fruit, at the age 
of two hundred years. 

The first fig-trees, according to some historians, introduced into 
England, were imported by Cardinal Pole, in 1525, from Italy, and 
are understood to be still standing in the gardens of that prelate, at 
Lambeth. ‘They are of the White Marseilles kind, and have attained, 
in these three centuries, a size very unusual for the species. The 
trunks are about two feet in circumference, only, but the trees cover a 
space of fifty feet in length and forty in breadth. 

In the manor-house of Cranmer, at Mitcham, was formerly an old 
tree of the same species, believed to have been planied by the hand of 
the archbishop himself; and at Oxford is the famous Pocock Fig-tree, 
which is said to have been brought frem Aleppo, in 1648, by that cele- 
brated traveler, and planted in his garden at the place just named. 

Most of the trees above mentioned owe their celebrity to the name 
with which their history is connected, and by no means, generally, to 


* Queen Mary’s Yew, at Crookstone, in Scotland, was, at one ti . cele ted: but of it it 
history we have no information. 
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the circumstance of their having attained a remarkable age. There 
are trees in England, which are sufficiently distinguished by this 
peculiarity alone; and some instances of the kind might be furnished, 
which, in a country like ours, where we call the beautiful Elm planted 
on the common in this city in 1721 the “ Old Elm,’’*—and perhaps it 
is the oldest of the species in New-England, whose age can be authen- 
ticated—will probably seem much more like vegetable miracles—dusus 
natur@—than as the reasonable result of the ordinary operation of 
things. 

The Oak, in this respect, again deserves its reputation as monarch, 
or, at least, patriarch, of the woods. ‘The celebrated Evelyn records 
that, in the New Forest, he counted, in the sections of some trunks of 
this species, from three to four hundred concentric rings, or layers of 
wood, indicating as many years growth; and he mentions Oaks of a 
similar age in Dennington Park (already alluded to as the residence of 
Chaucer and his Oak.) 

Gilpin, in his Forest Scenery, notices, though without supplying 
the minutie of his premises, ‘a few valuable Oaks in the New Forest 
that chronicle upon their furrowed trunks ages before the Conquest.” 
No other English tree is honored with so remote a heraldry, with the 
exception of the ‘Tortworth Chestnut, which, as we remarked above, is 
ascribed to the age of the Saxon Egbert, and has been, therefore, 
appropriately regarded as the ‘‘ Father of the Forest.” 

There are no Elms, or indeed trees of any other species, in 
England, we believe, for which any thing like this Saxon antiquity has 
been claimed. The Elm is not constitutionally so long lived as many 
other trees. ‘The senior of the race in England, when it still survived, 
was the one ascribed to Queen Elizabeth, which perished in 1745; 
and it is said that the fine trees called the “long walk,” at Windsor, 
planted in the beginning of the last century, have already evidently 
passed their prime. Bacon’s Elms, planted in 1600, decayed about 
1720. 

The Apple is not the longest-lived of the fruit-trees. The first Mul- 
berry trees in England, introduced under royal direction, and said to 
have been planted at Sion House, the seat of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, in 1548, are not only still extant, but bearing fruit, though 
somewhat decayed in the trunk. ‘The Orange is probably the longest- 
lived of all, in those regions which are most favorable to its thrift. 
In the Convent of St. Sabina, at Rome, for example, there is a tree 
which has the reputation of being six hundred years old. This was 
but thirty-one feet high; and as the size of the tree is in a considera- 
ble degree proportional to its age, a much more advanced longevity 
may be rationally attributed to one of the same species at Nice, which, 
in 1783, was estimated to bear from five to six thousand oranges. It 
had a trunk which ‘ required two men to embrace it,” (as Risso states) 
and was more than fifty feet high. ‘The orange flourishes also in 
Spain, in great perfection, and it is said there are trees in Cordova, 
which are supposed to be from six to seven centuries old. ‘The Cedar 
of Lebanon has a high reputation for longevity; but it is difficult to 
ascertain how far it is deserved. From the circumstance of its com- 


* It is said to have been carried to its present site on a man’s shoulders, and was probably at 
that time about a dozen years old Lhis would make its present age a century and a quarter 
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parative rapid growth, it might be inferred that it yielded in this respect 
to some other trees. Some of those which were planted in the royal 
gardens, in 1683, had attained, in eighty-three years, a circumference 
of over twelve feet, while their branches extended over a circular space 
forty feet in diameter,—a growth more like that of the Elm than the 
Oak. One of the two was found a foot larger twenty-seven years alter- 
wards. Other Cedars in England have, at the age of from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fitty years, attained a circumference of from 
thirteen to eighteen feet ; and upon native soil this tree is said to have 
measured about thirty-six. ‘The Date-palm is reputed to gain one foot 
in stature for every five years; and this would give an age of three 
hundred years to a tree sixty feet high, which is a stature not unfre- 
quently attained. 

In regard to the dimensions of trees, the instances on record are 
sufliciently abundant, and some of them are of a character so extraor- 
dinary as to require all the evidence, which is supplied by their history, 
to make them credible. 

The tallest of European trees is the Spruce-fir of Norway, which 
Milton refers to in his description of the spear of Satan. In that 
country, it has been found from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
feet high; but in no instance equal to the Pines of our own continent, 
even according to foreign testimony. Our travelers have represented 
the trees on the Columbia River as sometimes attaining three hundred 
feet; but even Mr. Douglass, an accurate botanist, sent out to the 
North-West Coast, in 1825, by the London Horticultural Society, 
found a species of Pine in the region, which he dignified with his own 
name, of the height of two hundred and thirty feet, and of the circum- 
ference of fifty at the base. In Northern California, he found another 
species quite equal, probably, to this ; for a tree which happened to be 
blown down, measured two hundred and fifteen feet in length. The 
same trunk was fifty-seven feet in circumference at three feet from the 
root, and over seventecn at one hundred and thirty-four. The writer 
in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge considers it the largest 
single mass of timber ever measured by man. Some of the growing 
trunks were, doubtless, considerably larger. In New-Hampshire, 
Vermont, and Maine, may still be seen Pine-trunks of a diameter 
equal to that of the Elm on Boston common. 

But although, in the height of its forest-trees, America, probably, 
bears the palm against the world, in respect to the other dimensions 
the case is otherwise ; and especially is this true of those regions of 
the continent, which are more or less cultivated by a civilized popu- 
lation ; for the custom of civilized people, in this country, at least, is 
to destroy and level the forest indiscriminately, without regard to sex, 
size, or condition. 

Of Oaks, we must look for the noblest specimens abroad, and of 
these we shall mention a few, which as much deserve, at least, a 
statistical commemoration as three-fourths of the characters in the 
Biographical Dictionaries. In Dennington Park, mentioned above as 
the site of Chaucer’s tree, were, not long since, two others, called the 
King’s Oak and the Queen’s Oak. ‘The former was fifty feet high 
before a bough or even a knot appeared, and the base of it squared 
five feet solid. ‘The latter was perfectly straight for forty feet, and the 
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base squared four feet. The Framingham Oak, used in the construc- 
tion of the Royal Sovereign, was four feet nine inches square, and 
vielded four square beams, each forty-four feet in length. In Holt 
Forest, Hampshire, was an Oak which measured thirty-four feet cir- 
cumference, at seven from the ground, in 1759; and which, twenty 
years after, had not increased that measurement an inch. ‘The Fair- 
lop Oak, in Essex, is said, in the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 
to have measured between six and seven feet diameter, at three feet 
high; but Williams, in his Vegetable World, rates the circumference 
at thirty-six, and observes that the branches gave a circle of three 
hundred. A tree, felled at Withy Park, Shropshire, in 1697, had a 
diameter of nine feet, without the bark; and the top spread from 
bough to bough, one hundred and forty-four feet. A Norbury Oak 
surpassed all these, for Dr. Platt makes its circumference forty-five 
feet, so that, of course, it is no difficult matter to credit the sequel of 
the story,—that when it was felled, and lying flat, two horsemen, on 
opposite sides of the trunk, were concealed from each other ; and we 
may properly mention in the same connection, a Keicot Oak, spoken 
of by the same writer, as having spread a shadow sufficient for the 
shelter of over four thousand three hundred men. 

‘There are well-authenticated records of Oaks still larger than any 
of these. The Boddington Oak, in Gloucester Vale, is generally 
allowed to have girt fifty-four feet at the base, and to have had, in 
1783, when the larger branches were gone, a hollow cavity, with a 
door and window of sixteen feet inside diameter. One of the tallest 
of this species, of which we have heard, was dug out of Hatfield Bog, 
and was a hundred and twenty feet in length,—the diameter being 
twelve at the base, and ten in the middle of the frustum measured. 

The Giant Oak, however, was that known as Damory’s, in Dor- 
setshire, of which the circumference is stated at sixty-eight feet. 
The cavity of it being sixteen feet long and twenty high, was, we are 
informed, used, in the Commonwealth time, by an old gentleman, 
as an alehouse. Curiosity, if nothing else, might probably bring him 
good custom; and if his wine needed a “ bush” (according to the old 
adage) one would think he might be supplied with that symbol at 
short notice. This extraordinary tree was shattered in a storm in 1708, 
and the last vestiges of it were sold for firewood about fifty years after- 
wards. 

Williams, who has been cited above, speaks of immense Oaks now 
standing in the parks at Welbeck and Woburn; but the largest which 
is mentioned as now extant, to our knowledge, is tliat of Oakley, on 
the grounds of the Marquis of Tavistock, which, in its present condi- 
tion of “ perfect health,” is rated to contain over five hundred cubic 
fect of timber, and to overspread with its branches a space of five 
thousand eight hundred and fifty superficial feet. 

We are not aware that any rivals to the Oaks we have named can be 
found elsewhere. In France, however, are some of most magnificent 
proportions, and perhaps as much exceeding the English in this respect 


as they fall short of them in the grosser dimensions, which constitute 
corpulence much oftener than beauty. Those of the pedunculata 
species, in the great forests of Fontainbleau and Compeigne, with 
trunks measuring from thirty to thirty-six feet in circumference at the 
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base, rise to the height of forty without a single branch, a more majes- 
tic vegetable production can hardly be conceived. 

The famous Allonville Oak is, we presume, of this species. It 
meagures, at the height of a man, twenty-six feet, und at the base 
thirty-five. ‘The height of this tree, however, is not proportional to the 
size, and the solidity still less so, it being hollow from top to bottom, 
so that the trunk is now supported only by the bark (as Williams 
states) and the outer layers of the alburnum, though it continues to be 
annually crowned with abundance of both leaves and acorns. It is 
best known as the Chapel Oak, from the circumstance of the lower 
part of the cavity, six or seven feet in diameter, having been carefully 
wainscoted, paved, guarded with an iron gate, and converted into an 
occasional use, indicated by its name. Irom the broken summit, has 
been erected a pointed root, covered with slates in the ferm of a 
steeple, surmounted with an iron cross, which is said, like Mrs. He- 
mans’s ‘‘ Cottage Homes of England,” to “ peep forth through cluster- 
ing leaves.”’ Over the door of the second stogy is an inscription to 
‘*Our Lady of Peace,” and over the entrance to the chapel, another, 
which ascribes the erection and consecration to an Abbe, who was 
curate of Allonville in 1696. ‘There is reason, therefore, to consider 
the tree one of great age, and it seems to be, at this time, kept 
together chiefly by the aid of the slates by which the incipient frac- 
tures and fissures in the trunk have been carefully compressed. 

So much for the oak. ‘Uhere are several other species of trees,— 
more, perhaps, than an American would readily believe,—which attain 
to an immense size, under favorable circumstances. ‘The Yew of the 
English— 


The church-yard Yew, round which their fathers sleep,— 


is, in its best estate, truly an imposing spectacle. Evelyn says, the 
Crawhurst Yew was thirty feet round, and he describes ‘‘ such another 
monster,’ as existing at Sutton, near Winchester. ‘The largest ou 
record appears to be that, of which the trunk was found by Pennant, 
in the Fortingal church-yard, Perthshire, still retaining some marks of 
vitality. It measured the enormous diameter of eighteen feet. There 
are said to be, at present, some very large trees of this class in Ireland 
and Wales; but the largest of which we have the measurement, in 
existence, is, or was very lately, at Hedsor, Buckinghamshire, with a 
diameter of twenty-seven feet ; and this is rendered the less extraor- 
dinary, by the fact of there being one in the last century, at Braburne 
church-yard, in Kent, of which the trunk was near twenty feet 
throuch. 

The Elm has not, within our knowledge, attained a size to be com- 
pared with this. It, however, grows very large, as some specimens 
even in New-England,—and one which we recollect particularly, at 
Grafton, in Massachusetts,—may suflicieatly testify. his tree measures, 
certainly, twenty feet circumference, though planted little more than 
eighty years ago. Queen Elizabeth's Elm, at Chelsea, measured, at 
its fall, only thirteen feet round, but one hundred and ten in length; 
whereas, Pill’s Elm, in Gloucester Vale, measured but eighty in height, 
while the smallest girth of the principal trunk was sixteen feet. Our 
Elm,on Boston common, compares quite to advantage with this, for its 
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girth just above the mound, which is raised over the base several feet, 
is, according to our measurement, nothing short of eighteen feet. 

The Ash has been known to attain, in Ireland, a circumference of 
forty feet, and Dr. Platt and other writers speak of some cases not 
much inferior; but this tree, on the whole, is not of a corpulent con- 
stitution. ‘Che Larch grows tall rather than large, and is found, in some 
instances, nearly of an equal height with the Norway Fir. Its growth 
is extremely rapid, there being cases, where, at sixty years old, it has 
measured twelve feet girth, and furnished three hundred feet of tim- 
ber.* The Louisiana Cypress, which grows with its root in the water, 
and is principally found on the banks of the Mississippi, reaches to a 
circumference of thirty feet; and that size is, probably, surpassed but 
very seldom, by an American tree. 

We have not yet named the largest of timber-trees now extant. This 
belongs to the Chestnut species. That tree, even in England, which 
is not its native soil, has attained a remarkable size. ‘The ‘Tortworth 
tree, we have observed, measured about fifty feet round, and is spoken 
of by Williams as still flourishing. ‘There was another in Gloucester, 
long celebrated for containing within its hollow ‘a pretty wainscoted 
room, enlightened with windows, and furnished with seats.” One, 
mentioned by Grose, in the garden of Great Cranford Park, Dorset, 
measured sixty-seven feet round while it was still bearing good crops ; 
and, in 1789, there was one at Hitchin Priory, in Medfordshire, con- 
siderably decayed, but bearing thrifty vegetation, which had a circum- 
ference of fourteen yards at four feet high. 

The largest of the species, however,—and no doubt the largest tree 
of any kind in Europe, at Jeast,—is the celebrated ‘‘ Chestnut of the 
hundred horse,’ on Mount Etna—the name being derived from a 
fabulous tradition that the Queen of Spain once found shelter within 
this tree, with an escort of that description. It was first particularly 
described by Brydone, who found the circumference precisely two 
hundred and four feet; nor do we elsewhere find it rated below one 
hundred and ninety. It has the appearance of being rather composed 
of five large trees, than of a single trunk; but travelers, who have 
taken pains to dig around it, have ascertained that there is but one 
root belonging to the whole immense mass. A hut is built inside, to 
accommodate those who are often engaged in collecting and preserving 
the fruit. Many other very large Chestnuts are found in the vicinity 
of this, the soil being congenial to that species. One, with an undi- 
vided trunk, is mentioned as measuring fifty-seven feet round at the 
height of fifteen from the surface of the ground. 

The vast size of the Banian or Indian Fig-tree, entitles it to a place 
in this chronicle, though the singularity of its growth is such that its 
classification might be a matter of some contest. Milton, who under- 
stood all lore of nature as well as of books, describes it beautifully as 

Branching so broad along, that in the ground 

The bending twigs take root ; and daughters grow 
About the mother tree—a pillared shade, 

High over-arched, with echoing walks between. 
There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool ; and tends his pasturing herds 

At loop-holes cut through thickest shade 





* The English Quarterly Review, October, 1813. 
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What a picture of rural comfort! Southey has not overlooked the 
same magnificent production of nature; a description of it as much like 
life as language can make any thing, but too popular to require intro- 
duction here, is woven most gracefully into his Curse of Kehama. In 
India and Cochin China, specimens of the Banian are found, which, 
with their fifty or sixty collateral descendants, constitute a grove, of 
themselves, of no humble dimensions. One, particuiarly, not far from 
Patnee, in Bengal, is reported to have spread itself over a diameter of 
three hundred and seventy feet, making the circumference of the shadow 
at noon over eleven hundred. Another covered an area of more than 
seventeen hundred yards. The oriental traveler, Forbes, made the 
measure no less than two thousand feet round the principal stem. 

This is the most extraordinary specimen of vegetable growth which 
the world furnishes, even in the tropical regions; for the Brazilian 
forest-trees, which, according to Mr. Walsh, grow to a height of four 
hundred feet in a single straight stem, scarcely deserve to be mention- 
ed in the same connection, especially as that gentleman does not seem 
to have taken the pains to measure them. All stories of these dimen- 
sions, it must be allowed, should be reduced to mathematical precision, 
and without that salvo for his credit the traveler might just as well 
** halloo before leaving the woods” as afterwards. In either case the 
public will charge him, if not with carrying ‘too much bush,” at 
least with ‘‘ barking up the wrong tree.” 


THE LONE CATHEDRAL. 
BY MISS A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 


** La cathedrale est adjourd’hui dans la plaine, parcequ’ & mesure que les habitations étoient 
renversées par le temps, ou abatues par la guerre, on les rebatissoit sur le penchant de la colline, 
pour qu’ elles fassont plus a1’ abrid’ une invasion. Cette église est vaste et tres ornée.”’ 

Millin’s ** Voyage en Italie.” 


ALOonE it stands! 

That massive, antique pile! Once, all around, 
Were seen the homes of men; and in its shade 
Sweet children gamboled, the long summer day, 
While, from its lofty dome, their shouts of mirth 
Returned with gladsome echo. Oft they ’d leave 
Their sports awhile, wondering, to list the tale 
Of other times, told by some aged sire, 
Who, half reclining on the steps, had viewed 
Their sports, with smile approving. 

Where are now 
These clustering dwellings, and the beauteous forms, 
Who, in that vast cathedral, once bowed low, 
Or woke the unearthly chant? Ah,all are gone! 
Time hath breathed chill upon them, and the hand,— 
The ruthless hand of carnage,—hath been here, 
With desolating grasp. a 


Stockbridge, Mass. 1834. 
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Nor only is discretion the better part of valor, but of every other 
virtue. No situation in life can be successfully filled, no projects suc- 
cessfully carried on without it. ‘The vicious all along act upon this 
supposition, and therefore the children of this world are, in their gener- 
ation, not only wiser, but more successful, than the children of light. 
Good men are too apt te suppose, that virtuous intentions alone are a 
sufficient rule and guide of action. Hence, their undertakings con- 
stantly fall through, and the cause of virtue is rendered feeble and 
ridiculous in the eyes of the werld. 

If there ever was a good man, Rev. J. R—— was one. Few 
excelled him as a scholar, and no one, who knew him, could for a 
moment question the purity and integrity of his heart. But he lacked 
discretion, and because he had not the wisdom of the serpent, fervent 
piety and conscientious exactness in the performance of duty, could 
not preserve him harmless as the dove. He was settled over a frank, 
hospitable, intelligent and united people, and for a time lived happily 
and usefully among them. ‘They were not a suspicious people. ‘They 
were not ever watching for occasions of offence. Little acts of mdis- 
cretion they gladly suffered to pass by; and even more important 
matters they were willing to overlook, in consequence of his piety and 
talents. ‘Thus, when he married a wife wholly unsuited to himself 
and his duties,—a matter of po small concern to the peace and happi- 
ness of his people,—they lamented it as a misfortune, but never suf- 
fered it to diminish their respect for his character. So, too, when at 
a considerably later period, during the stormy and exciting times 
which succeeded the French Revolution, they saw him taking a 
decided and almost violent part in the political disputes of the day, 
they were willing to attribute it to the earnest, open-hearted disposi- 
tion which led him to the unceremonious discharge of all his duties 
They, therefore, found little fault, when, amid the effervescence of 
high political excitement, he, in the most pointed manner publicly 


baptized a son with the name, John Adams. Every man has a right 
to name his children as he chooses, provided, only, that the mother 
assents. All this was tolerable. But a few weeks afterwards, an 


honest member of the church presented a child for baptism, and whis- 
pered in his ear, Thomas Jefferson. He at once refused to perform 
the rite, unless another name should be given. This was more than 
could be borne. ‘The aggrieved party loudly and bitter!y complained 
of the hardship, and many a child, who might otherwise have had the 
prosaic name of his father recorded in the family bible, and inscribed 
upon his grave-stone, was, out of spite to the minister, obliged to bear 
throuch Jife the more noted name of the great re peblican champion, 
Thomas Jefferson. Instead of changing his conduct, upon considera- 
tion, and apologizing for tle heated feelings of the moment, subsequent 
reflection only confirmed our pastor in his course, and on the follow- 
ing sabbath he relieved his mind and hoped to restore peace by a full 
statement of the reasons upon which he had acted. He beli ved the 
religious, moral and political character of Jefferson to be hardly less 


; ae : 
than diabolical, and he could not, without violence to his conscience, 
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do anything which could by any means be construed into an approval 
of his conduct ; as he might thereby promote the cause of bad govern- 
ment, bad morals, and bad religion. He gave to his parishioners full 
credit for right motives; he thought them, in their hearts, religious 
men ; it was through ignorance that they were doing this thing; and 
it was his duty to watch over their ignorance, and preserve them from 
harm. He respected their motives, but pitied their error, and 
would never consent to aid, or in any way be accessory to their mis- 
conduct. This, of course, increased the difficulty tenfold. Some 
men can bear to be reproached with wickedness; but he must be a 
saint indeed, who can forgive the man that pities his ignorance. We 
often know that we are not so honest as we might be; but never 
harbor a suspicion that we are fools. Great commotion was, therefore, 
produced, in the heretofore peaceful town. ‘The people, however, 
still kept together. ‘The desire of union was too strong to be easily 
broken. ‘Those, who had so long met together in the same house for 
the purpose of religious worship, could not at once be brought to bear 
the thought of wrangling and divisions. ‘The pastor was willing to do 
all that he could, in conscience, to calm the troubled waters. 

With this opject, he proposed getting up a library, and forming a 
literary society for mutual improvement. Here, at least, he thought, 
there would be no room for dispute, and by continued acts of recip- 
rocal kindness and good will, minds at variance on some points might 
be brought to unity of feeling, if not of sentiment and thought. For a 
time there was a prospect that these expectations might be realized. 
All doubtful questions in politics and religion, were studiously avoided. 
But at last, in one of their meetings, a prominent man, who had 
formerly been among the disaffected, made use of an equivocal expres- 
sion, which might be construed into a rebuke to the opposite party. 
Forthwith the clergyman arose, and said that he considered himself 
and his friends insulted ; that he cared nothing about himself, but that 
he could not sit quiet while his friends were abused, and their honest 
opinions attacked. He had taken great pains to get up and to sustain 
the society, with the hope that it might restore peace, where discord 
had raged with quite too much violence; but now, since that object 
was perverted,—so lamentably perverted,—he had no desire to con- 
tinue in the society longer. He wished, therefore, to have his name at 
once withdrawn from the list of members. The offending member 
arose and stated, that nothing was farther from his thoughts, than to 
attack any one’s opinions, or hurt any one’s feelings ; and he was sure 
that none but a morbidly sensitive mind could so understand him. If 
all were as testy as the Reverend gentleman, they might as well walk 
on the bosom of a volcano, or stand with sparkling fire-brands in the 
midst of a powder magazine, as meet together for any social purpose. 
The Clergyman replied, that Christian feelings and the dignity of the 
clerical profession would allow him to make no answer to such a 
speech. The meeting was, accordingly, broken up in a disorderly 
manner ; and the society, which was established to produce kindness 
of feeling, did more than almost any thing else to embitter and exas- 
perate men’s minds. Awkward attempts were made to bring about a 
reconciliation; but the feelings of the people had been so repeatedly 
wounded, that each successive reconciliation was more difficult and 
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less perfect than the preceding. The pastor’s warmest friends were 
not insensible to his failings, and while they had the highest confi- 
dence in his goodness and learning, they were always trembling, lest 
some rash act should still further impair his weakened influence. 
Through fear of what might happen, they failed to profit by his best 
instructions ; and the spirit of discord had become so much a familiar 
spirit among them, that the smallest occasions of offence were taken 
up and improved. 

He one day preached upon the sin of Sabbath-breaking. For many 
Sabbaths after he missed from church one of his most constant and 
attentive hearers. Upon inquiry, he learned that this man thought the 
sermon intended for him personally, and he did not choose to go to 
meeting to be shot at; and it was no easy matter to convince him that 
the preacher could not possibly have reference to him, as the sermon 
had been written several years. On another occasion, Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram were the subject of his discourse, when three of the most 
active leaders, who had opposed him, took it all to themselves, and 
their wrath was kindled to seventold rage; although it had not once 
occurred to the composer of the sermon that his remarks were applica- 
ble to them more than to many others of his parish. At other times, 
his indiscretion was apparently greater, though his motives were not 
less pure. ‘The town had long claimed a right to a species of property 
which had been left to it in a most equivocal manner. ‘The heirs toe 
the estate in question had disputed this right, and it had become 
a fertile source of heart-burnings and contentions, not only between 
the parties at issue, but also between the inhabitants of the town, some 
being strongly in favor of litigation, and others desiring an amicable 
adjustment of the whole business. At last, after a violent dispute 
among the citizens, a vote was passed, by which the town surrendered 
all its claims for a trifling compensation. ‘The next Sabbath the sub- 
ject of the sermon was Esau’s selling his birthright for a mess of pot- 
tage, which of course greatly aggravated the angry excitement that 
had previously existed. Yet it had not occurred to the preacher that 
any such use could be made of the sermon. On the Sabbath after the 
death of one of the leading men who had long been opposed to him, 
he preached from the words of Balaam, Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like his; and he took great pains to 
show the incompatibility of the wish with the character that expressed 
it. Itso happened that the last words of his deceased parishioner, 
bore some resemblance to this text. But of this the preacher was 
ignorant. Indeed, the sermon was written a few days before the death 
took place, and not the least allusion to any particular individual was 
ever thought of by the writer. Still not only the disaffected, but many 
of his steadfast friends, supposed that it was prepared for the occasion, 
and could not too strongiy testify their displeasure against one, who 
had prostituted the pulpit to the unholy purpose of vilifying the dead, 
and wounding the feelings of the afflicted mourners. 

Nor was it in public alone that he was thus unfortunate in his ex- 
pressions. A committee was at one time deputed to remonstrate with 
him upon his imprudence. He received them with all Christian humil- 
ity and politeness. ‘‘ How many gentlemen have been appointed on 
this committee ?”’ ‘* Seven,” was the reply. ‘‘ Ah! yes—as many as 
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were cast out from Mary Magdalen.” This was said in a careless way, 
and meant only for a jest, but several of the committee could never 
forgive it. But it were useless to particularize farther. Suffice it to say 
that by indiscretions like these his usefulness was ruined. His parish, 
which he found frank, hospitable, and united, became petulant, unchar- 
itable, and divided. One after another they left him; new societies 
were formed; his once large congregation dwindled down to a handful, 
and they, after long deliberation, came to the conclusion, that they 
must disiniss the pastor who had grown old among them,—who had 
buried their fathers, and baptized their children. He was thus thrown 
off, without suppert, in his old age; for his domestic affairs were in a 
yet more deplorable state. Once, in attending a funeral, he fastened 
his horse to a stand on which were placed several bee-hives. ‘The 
horse, growing weary, shook the stand; a few of the bees thus uncer- 
emoniously disturbed came out and stung the animal ; upon which he 
became more restless, threw down the stand, and was immediately 
covered and stung to death by the enraged insects. This was but a 
fair sample of the good man’s prudence ; and the conduct and suffer- 
ings of his horse were but too faithful an exhibition of hisown conduct 
and sufferings through hfe. 

‘“* T know not how it is,” said he, a few days before his death, ‘ but 
never have I set my heart upon any project which has not fallen through. 
For a time, perhaps, all things would go well, and cheer me with the 
promise of success. But some unlooked-for mishap, some unlucky 
word, from this quarter or from that, never failed to baffle my efforts and 
deceive my hopes. Some unfortunate confusion of tongues invariably 
frustrated the work that I was building to lead men up to heaven. God 
will bear witness to the purity and sincerity of my motives; and, at 
this trying hour, when flesh and heart are failing, His approbation ad- 
ministers no doubtful comfort to my soul. But, O! it would send an 
additional gleam of light through the valley of the shadow of death, 
could 1 look back upon a life of successful exertion in the high calling 
I have chosen. Yes, I feel that the light of our good actions 
on earth will be reflected through the measureless regions of eternity, 
and ever smile upon the soul that performed them, while our many 
unprofitable acts are kindly blotted out through the mercy of our 
heavenly Father. But for me, I have been wholly an unprofitable ser- 
vant. Yet His will be done.” 

It is but a few weeks since I visited the hill on which this good 
man’s church once stood. It has long been removed, and no vestige 
of its existence can be traced ;—as if the elements had conspired with 
man to remove all marks of a once united people. But on the same 
secluded hill, half surrounded by a wood, the common burying-ground 
remains. There he sleeps in peace, who, during life, was tossed about 
by so many vexatious storms. A little tree has already sprung up and 
spreads its branches over his grave, more ready than were his fellow- 
men to shelter his frailties and cast a shade over his imperfections. 
There, too, by his side, repose they, who, in life, most bitterly opposed 
him. Long since have they ceased to mingle with the affairs of men, 
and their spirits have gone to that tribunal, where, we trust, they have 
found more forgiveness, than they were willing to accord to each other 
while on earth. Ata considerable distance from the place where I 
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stood, in three different directions, I observed three different churches, 
where those, who once met in the same plain kirk, now assemble, in 
separate divisions, for religious worship. ‘They cannot meet at the 
same altar; they cannot unite in the same prayers; their voices no 
longer harmonize in songs of gratitude and praise ; neither can they sit 
around the same table to commemorate the death of their common 
Lord. But when the traveler has laid down his staff, and bowed him- 
self upon the bed, and life’s weary pilgrimage is over ; when the coun- 
tenance once flushed with anger has lost its expression, and the tongue 
once eloquent in strife is cold and stiff, and the heart that once swelled 
with indignation has ceased to beat, and the hands are motionless 
forever,—all meet in the same place, and lie down, side by side, to 
sleep harmoniously the sleep of death. ‘The common burying-ground 
yemains J. 34. 


5 
NIGHT’S LEVEE. 
BY MISS A. D. WOODBRIDGE. 


Tuar most puissant monarch, Night, 
His herald onward sent ; 

An hour ago, he met our sight, 
And cried, as on he went— 

* His royal hivhness, Night, whose reign 
Is dark to mortal ken, 

Hereby declares, ‘ We ‘Il even deign 
Soon to enlighten men. 


“*¢ We ‘Il lay aside our sombre robes, 
Our queen with us attend ; 

And, to our subjects on the globe, 
Our ingly smile we ‘Il lend. 

Our ministers, and courtiers all, 
Will in attendance be 

Then hasten, mortals! hasten all, 
T’ attend our erand levee 


That berald-star we saw, and now 
Night’s palace-curtzains all 

Are raised, we know, and care not how 
And see! the arched hall 

is brilliant with unnumbered lamps, 
Which shed a silvery light ; 

The air is pure, and nothing damps 
The splendor of the sight. 

Look at the kindling, eastern sky ! 
The door must be ajar, 

Of the queens p lace,—soon on high 
She ‘Il mount, and soar afar; 

Ah! now, full-orbed, she takes her way 
Night sheds his smiles most free; 





And while we bless each kindly ri 


We haste to the levee. 


Stockby idec ’ %th March, 1234. 
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MY SELF. 


Hat subject inexhausted, inexhausible, incomprehensible,—well, 
deep if not clear,—may I draw up truth from the bottom of it. In 
traveling over barren countries, the tourist generally dives into the 
mines, which are rich in the proportion that the surface is bare. I 
may dive into myself deeper than ever plummet sounded and find no 
bottom. I began with the accessaries ; 1 now come to the principal. 
I have exhausted the modes, now for the substance. I have written 
upon my dog, my nose, my boots, my whiskers. Now for myself. 

What is the charm of memoir-writing ?—Truth. A plague upon all 
confessions—they are apologies, eulogies—they are never unpremedi- 
tated or sincere. They are written for some end—generally not a 
social one—and they are suited to the occasion. ‘The very confes- 
sions of a malefactor, at the scaffold, partake of his character, and are 
not to be trusted. The dying culprit dissembles, though he cannot 
deceive. 

If a man is not bent upon deceiving others, how may he avoid de- 
ceiving himself? ‘There is no dupe so great as a person is to himself ; 
his credulity is boundless in what he wishes to believe. There is no 
man so humble, there is no P. P. clerk of our parish so obscure, but 
that he may gain immortal fame, if he will write himself truly (like 
Dogberry,) if he will describe, not his actions, but his thoughts and 
feelings in their nakedness—if he will record his envy, jealousy, malice, 
and uncharitableness—such a book will surpass in interest, any ro- 
mance, and in clearness, any treatise on mind. But it will never be 
written ; the shelf for this kind of literature remains vacant. We know 
our enemies better than ourselves, because we judge them with more 
severity : we can write better lives of them than memoirs of ourselves. 

I was left an orphan, 

* Lord of myself, that heritage of wo.” 


I was my own pilot, even from the time of my first voyage. I have 
carried the poor ship among breakers, rocks, sandbars, reefs, and 
whirlpools ; she has been on her beam ends, taken aback, dismasted— 
all but sunk. 

Me and mine are words of power. To say that this is my dog, 
means that he is a better cur, more faithful, docile, and sagacious than 
my neighbor’s ; to say that this is my son, though he were dull as the 
fat weed on Lethe’s wharf, is to constitute him a prodigy of precocity 
and intellect. ‘To say even that this is my article, raises pleasant 
emotions of celebrity and superiority. ‘There is nothing im the world 
but as perceived by some mind; and there is nothing in it to me, that 
is not, in some manner, connected with myself. I was not born in 
Italy—it is not my country; therefore, I prefer to sunny ‘Fuscany, 
where the hills are purple with grapes, where the people are the gentlest 
and the kindest, the cheerless pastures, copper skies, and chilling airs 
of New-England. I suppose I should fight for it, if invaded, whether I 
have, or not, in reality, any thing in it to defend, as dogs will fight as 
hard to defend a bone as a piece of meat. But let us not strip our 
virtues of their gorgeous dress, Jest we discover under it a form little 
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attractive. Patriotism, however, is not one of the cardinal virtues. It 
is a suit of buckram, which all men assume, and for all purposes. It is 
not, nevertheless, in our republic, in Johnson’s phrase, the “ last refuge 
of a scoundrel” —being generally the first. Look at our legislators in 
Congress, and out; is it an abstract love of country that inspires us? 
is it an affection for those born in the same blessed territory with our- 
selves? or, is it a more terrestrial principle, that confines patriotism, 
like charity, at home,—to ‘‘ our own business and bosoms ?” 

Then our devotion—our religion—what is it? words, not things— 
prayers, not sentiments. ‘I'wo strangers meet; their hearts are open ; 
they meet as angels meet—they love each other. Their evil star in- 





spires one to ask, Where do you go to church? ‘To Doctor C s: 
and you? ‘To Doctor B——’s. Ina moment ice is shot through their 


souls, and charity is not warm enough to thaw it. ‘They regard each 
other with suspicion ; one derogates from the other’s piety, and the 
other undervalues his new friend’s reason. So in books, one who de- 
lights in Catullus and Tibullus, misprises him who studies the severer 
Tacitus. ‘The admirer of Bacon sneers at the lover of Shakspeare. 
The architect considers himself as above the poet, and the poet pities 
or scorns the mathematician. A man, who did not respect himself, 
or love his neighbors too much, has said, ‘‘ that we know worse things 
in ourselves, than we are certain of in our neighbors.” We judge of 
the unknown only by the known ; what we see in ourselves we believe 
to exist in others—hence the common adage that we judge others by 
ourselves; and hence the good impute right motives to bad actions, 
and the bad evil motives to good actions. But as the subject is long 
the chapters must be short. [ shall write more when I have further 
studied the subject. 


DUNNING. 
‘ Shut, shut the door, good John, fatigued, T said ; 
Tie up the knocker, say I’m sick, L ’m dead.’ 

Misery, they say, acquaints a man with strange bed-fellows ; and 
poverty acquaints him with unwelcome followers. ‘The word dun— 
what the thing is, we need not in these times define—is derived from 
a troublesome fellow, a collector of bills, named John Dun. Happy 
mortal, he has gained immortality, like McAdam, by giving his name 
toa science. John Doe and Richard Roe have not such general 
celebrity. I detest the name, and I love not the thing,—though it is 
principally for my friends that my sympathies are awakened. ‘The last 
case in which | had a personal interest,—and though I write for Mag- 
azines, be it promulgated that I expect no other,—is a present call 
from the printer’s demon for copy. ‘Take it, and away. ‘ So, being 
gone, I am myself, again.” 

The Chinese are a wise people ; their institutions are perfect,—the 
paternal government is better than the presidential. ‘They have one 
law, by the adoption of which, we should be more relieved than by 
the restoration of the deposites, the re-charter of the bank, or even the 
abdication of the president. It would be a great benefit to the public, 
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and the very thing forme. In China, there are three hundred and 
sixty-four days of rest,—days wherein no one carries to another bill 
or note,—days on which protests are inoperative, and duns illegal. 

There are, however, countries in the East less enlightened than 
China, and also in the West. In ‘ Merry England,” what are the 
records of the Fleet, especially in the last century, but a book upon 
the misfortunes and imprudencies of genius. Fielding was almost at 
home in it; descriptions of a prison, are his most familiar and graphic 
chapters. He describes like a man who was confined to his subject ; 
like a wight who has no view of the world but what comes through a 
grated lattice. ‘The very light of the sun on his cold floor, was 
chequered with bars. Debt, in England, is criminal, and poverty the 
heaviest of misfortunes. ‘here are two great principles that sway the 
nation, which thinks it sways the earth, and which possesses but too 
much of that planet. These are Wealth and Fashion,—fashion is the 
strongest, from the deep-rooted aristocracy. ‘The cousin of a Duke, 
or the flatterer of a Dutchess, may be poor in all but pride, and claim 
the precedence of fashion over mere opulence. This is the reason 
why the English are so shocked in America at our disregard, or happy 
ignorance of the local, conventional, fashionable modes of England, 
which, in England, were invented and are kept up with great care, 
to restrain the irruptions of the vulgar, for such, ninety-nine in the 
hundred are esteemed,—as the Romans built a wall across the island, 
to repress the incursions of the barbarians. 

This may seem discursive,—but from Fashion to Duns, is but one 
step. In France, the wight subject to the latter, has less to endure 
than his contemporaries in England. A foreigner, however, is not 
favorably or hospitably distinguished by the laws. Ile may be incar- 
cerated for debt till death comes to release him. 

It is evident, that in most nations, the rich make the laws,—for 
poverty is generally harshly treated. ‘The debtor, in ancient Rome, 
might be sold to captivity across the Tiber. In some of the less 
enlightened countries, he is, at this day, a slave, and may be sold like 
any other cattle. In China, there are laws that the creditor shall not 
seize for debt, the debtor or his wife, which shows that such a custom 
existed. 

In this country, where every body is rich and thriving, debtors are 
hardly within the protection of the law ; the legislation respecting them 
is of course different in various states. ‘The slavery has been lightened 
in our own state, and the limits of the captive have been enlarged. In 
the times of the pious founders of our commonwealth the following 
lesson would have had its influence. It relates to a certain king who 
was not above overlooking his own treasure :-— 

“ And when he had begun to reckon, one was brought unto him which owed 
him ten thousand talents: but forasmuch as he had not to pay, his lord com- 
manded him to be sold, and his wife and children, and all that he had, and pay- 
ment to be made. The servant therefore fell down, and worshiped him, saying, 
Lord, have patience with me, and I will pay you all. Then the lord of that 
servant was moved with compassion, and loosed him and forgave him the debt 
But the same servant went out, and found one of his fellow-servants, which owed 
him an hundred pence: and he laid hands on him, and took him by the throat, 
saying, Pay me that thou owest. And his fellow-servant fell down at his feet, 
and besought him, saying, Have patience with me, and J will pay thee all. And 
he would not; but went and cast him into prison, till he should pay the debt 
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So when his fellow-servants saw what was done, they were very sorry, and came 
and told unto their lord all that was done. Then his lord, after that he had called 
him, said unto him, O thou wicked servant, | forgave thee all that debt, because 
thou desiredst me: shouldest not thou also have had compassion on thy fellow- 
servant, even as | had pity on thee? And his lord was wroth, and delivered him 
to the tormentors, till he should pay all that was due unto him.”’ 


The facilities of credit have sometimes been too great; dealers 
have been too ready to trust—that ill-omened word to both buyer 
and seller. When there is no security but in the character, or punc- 
tuality of the purchaser, this facility of credit will be much dimin- 
ished. It has already had a bad effect on the public morals,—the 
younger class of dealers are more adventurous, more enterprising, than 
the old. Their word is not so good and their bond requires more 
sureties. The distinctions of meum and tuum have been shaken, and 
it is the duty of every good citizen and moralist to restore them to 
their original strength. 

The first lesson to be planted and rooted in the mind of a child is to 
love God, and never tell a lie. ‘The second should be to shun debt, 
and respect the most trifling rights of property in others. ‘To shun 
debt is, however, a sort of corollary to the lesson on truth; for he who 
has no debts, avoids the strongest temptation to tell a lie. Our ve- 
racity—all our virtues—the respect of the world—the respect of our- 
selves, depend upon independence m. ©. 


ARTISTS’ 


EXHIBITION. 

Appeats to the public are ticklish things. ‘The public has a large 
body and a small soul; it is little better than a Frankenstein ; it de- 
lights more in tumultuous than in quiet emotions,—a contested elec- 
tion, a tragedy, a bull-fight, a massacre, is more to its taste than any 
quiet representation of beauty that the arts can give. But if the public, 
as a body, has little discrimination, it is not without pride, and this, 
we hope, will serve the artists as well as a better principle. Where 
the act is right, let the motive pass. ‘To the public only belongs in 
this country the encouragement of the arts. We have no Mecenas; 
we have no inheritance by primogeniture, no entails, to keep wealth 
in one family ull the millenium. All our patronage must come from 
the great mass of the people. This experiment of the artists is by far 
the most promising one that has lately been broached ; and if all who 
pretend to taste—if half, even, who have it, visit the exhibition, they 
will give a substantial encouragement to the arts in their own country. 
How long must our artists, and our best writers, be exiled to Europe, 
because at home they are neither estimated nor encouraged? ‘There 
is in Europe no city but London, and perhaps Paris, where four 
artists—none of them very far advanced in years—could furnish such 
an exhibition. 

Each artist has a side of the room, and the numbers begin on the 
side of Harding. Number one is a portrait of Webster ; the resem 
blance is perfect, and the painting excellent 
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* With grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seemed 
A pillar of state—deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat, and public care 
And princely counsel in his face yet shone 
Majestic.” 

A quotation, like a medicine, may be gathered any where; so it 
matters not whence this is taken. 

On his right stands David Crockett, the Tennessee Aristides—an 
honest man, if not the ‘‘ noblest work of God.”’ The likeness is com- 
plete. Number four shows the high broad forehead and thoughtful 
face of Charles Sprague. Numbers ten and thirteen are fine pictures 
of two mothers and a group of happy children. Among the portraits 
are several very striking ones,—Messrs. Bradlee, Malcom, and Hen- 
shaw. The full length portrait of the Hon. Harrison Gray Otis, is set 
down in the catalogue as belonging to the citizens of Boston. It 
belongs to their history, and will convey to posterity the image of one 
of those who has served them long, as well as ‘‘ done the state some 
service.’ Hard by is the ‘counterfeit presentment” of an editor, 
** calm as a summer morning.” 

The next side contains the pictures of Mr. Doughty, and in a bright 
day one may look a great way into his sunny landscapes. They are 
peculiar and charming ; they are in his own style, and after the man- 
ner of no one else. He paints not only a picture but an atmosphere— 
objects, and the medium through which they are seen. Number 
twenty-six, a Swiss—sunset is beautiful in scenery, atmosphere, and 
quietness. Another Swiss scene, number thirty-nine, though small, is 
a perfect gem. Forty-six, a New-Hampshire Lake scene, is a sweet 
representation of scenery familiar to us; but we prefer the sharp 
Alpine points and peaks. ‘The Happy Valley, is a picture to make 
Rasselas, if he should ever see it, sorry for his flight from such a Para- 
dise. But neither Adam nor any of his sons could be contented in 
Eden. There is not a picture that hangs on the wall undeserving of 
minute attention, though we may not name even the most prominent 
in merit. 

Of Alexander’s works it is not easy to speak, for they too are pe- 
culiar. It is easy for people to praise them, but they require the 
discrimination of one familiar with several great masters to describe 
with precision. ‘To this we have no pretension. Some of his heads, 
especially one or two against the sky, are after the manner of Paul 
Veronese, and they are very striking. There is a head of a Venetian 
Lady, seventy-seven, in a peculiar light, and standing out against the 
sky that will bear a long study. Other portraits are taken in various 
kinds of light, or rather shade, and in the management of this the 
artist has no supericr. Seventy-eight, the portrait of Master Lane, has 
been deservedly admired. Eighty-three and eighty-four, portraits of 
sisters, are finely grouped and painted. Eighty-five is a perfect bird 
of Paradise—it has an almost inimitable finish. Many of Mr. Alex- 
ander’s pictures are from his traveling sketches, and none of our 
artists give evidence of having employed to better advantage than he 
has a long residence in Italy. Ejighty-cight, the portrait of a Lady as 
a Sybil, is highly finished and has an atmosphere and distant moun- 
tain that show high qualifications for landscape. But to mention all 
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worthy of attention we should have to name every picture, and we 
have not named perhaps even the best; content if we can draw the 
attention of others to the collection. 

Fisher occupies the fourth side. An artist, like a president, must 
have his way; but it is a pity that there are not a few more portraits 
of Fisher’s, as they would displace no landscape. His scenes have 
generally—when he is left to compose them himself—some little inci- 
dent or story that explains itself, and gives additional interest to the 
picture, which is thus made 


‘¢ To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 


The Freshet is one of these, and it is perfect even to the old shat- 
tered tree in the corner. The Lost Boy is another, and explains itself 
better than the paragraph for this purpose printed in the catalogue. 

In his pictures there is labor. Figures of various kinds, and in 
various attitudes; trees, clouds, and mountains, all blended together, to 
produce one harmonious whole, are the result of much study to com- 
pose and patient labor to execute. But there is no description for 
pictures ; they must be seen. ‘The pieces of Fisher that will first strike 
the visiter, are The Scene in Switzerland, the Bowl of the White 
Mountains, the Notch, the River-side Road, the Panther watching 
the Deer, the Sports of Boyhood, ‘Taking Leave, Sport, Scene in 
Humble Life, Rolla, the Freshet, Carlo, Rat in Danger, and Lost Boy. 
But there are others hardly inferior. 

These artists are all favorites with the public; may they not meet 
the fate of the favorites of other potentates. The public should reward 
as well as admire. ‘The reward is twofold; for we must argue like 
‘Touchstone—firstly, for admirers to become patrons they must buy 
tickets—secondly, they must purchase pictures. M 


THE TROUT FISHERIES. 


Ir is a sad consideration, both for the moralist and the miser, that 
what is most pleasant is least profitable. ‘This principle must some- 
times disturb a trout fisherman; ruffling the smooth surface of his 
mental stream. Habit, however, has reconciled me to the event,—I 
come back as well pleased with an empty as with a full basket. Per- 
haps, from the prevalence of the habit, I should be more pleased when 
the basket is empty. Our prevailing tastes or ruling passions, that 
run with so deep and resistless a current in manhood, have some 
trifling, unknown source,—some little fountain, like that of the Nile 





I can trace all my subsequent angling, to having caught a trout under 
a little bridge, with a string of woolen yarn, and a crooked pin, baited 
with an impaled grasshopper. I was but four years old, and aunt 
Eunice gave me the line to quiet me while she was washing yarn be- 
low. Both of us were astonished at my success. The trout was 
shown to visiters, and I received praise. ‘That praise sank deep into 
my heart. 
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At first, I was pleased with the struggling of my brilliant captive on 
the green bank; but, as I grew older, to be particular, when I was 
twenty years old, I had some doubts of the lawfulness of sporting with 
suffering—of enjoying myself so much by the torture and death of sen- 
sitive beings. Sometimes I dreamed of metempsychosis. By degrees— 
for all men come at last to believe what they wish—lI convinced myself 
that a trout could have no sense of pain, but only a sort of pleasing 
emotion like that of being tickled. To be sure, the argument might be 
against me; but then whose belief in these times rests upon argument ? 
One objection to my view of a trout’s sensitiveness,—a practical one, 
happened to me one day. I was lying down in the shade, half asleep 
or dreaming awake of a fish of three pounds, that inhabited that por- 
tion of the brook, when a little trout that I had lately taken, flapped 
his cold body against my hand. My first fear was of a rattlesnake, 
and my first leap was seven feet. But the snake had inserted his fang 
into my left ear, and there he hung. As I was a dead man, I thought 
I might as well kill my destroyer ; but, upon turning, I found myself 
somewhat in the predicament of Acton, or of the eagle, which, when 
transfixed with an arrow, found it feathered by one of his own plumes. 
I was caught by my own hook, and with such force that I had to 
repair a broken rod. 

But this lesson was soon obliterated. I returned to my creed, that 
Providence was too merciful to have created a trout, or a worm, with 
the sense of feeling. I was confirmed in this by one fact—which is 
more than goes to the support of many theories—that is, that a hungry 
trout, when I had drawn him out of water, and torn his mouth in 
doing it, would generally bite again. ‘Then I rejected the notion that 
it was any delight in cruelty that constituted my satisfaction ; for, 
mixed with the love of the sport, was a delight in natural scenery that 
generally surrounds a trout stream. I loved a waving tree, a copse of 
alders, or a small wooded island rising from the meadow. The song 
of the blackbird and bob-a-link, was more musical to me than Paga- 
nini’s fiddle, and the blue sky was a deep bottomless vauit, into which 
I was never tired of looking. 


FEELING. 


O.p Quaker Sly was standing by, 
Where neighbors were conversing 
About the loss of neighbor Ross, — 
And his great need reliearsing 
Says neighbor Steel, ‘how much I feel / 
My heart—his losses shock it!” 
Quoth neighbor Sly, still standing by, 
“ Hast thou felt in thy pocket 2?” 
Hierocies 1n Boston. 
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IMPLORA PACE. 


Give room, give room unto the dead ! 
No other place have they 
Wherein to lean the aching head, 
Or the cold bones to lay —_ 
Ah! leave me but a pilgrim’s room 
In the broad temple of the tomb. 


The wild deer hath his resting-place, 
The blind mole hath his home, 

And all the weary wings, the sea 
And the wide skies that roam, 

A dwelling in the sun-beams have, 

Above the ground; beneath, a grave. 


Give room, give room! for I have been 
Life’s wilderness all o'er, 
Praying for that sweet eve to fall 
When brain and heart no more 
Might pant, as flying fawns, for rest 
Within the green earth's sheltering breast. 


For rest! for rest! I would not see 
The sun, nor breathe the air; 

Vision nor voice should come to me, 
Of joy nor sorrow there ;— 

No, nothing—nothing but the deep 

And dreamless spell of solemn sleep. 


For rest! for rest! I have grown old, 
Amid the brief years’ flow ; 

My limbs are like the wintry branch— 
My locks, the wintry snow— 

Leave, leave me but a place to lay 

The tired and tremulous frame away. 


For rest! for rest! I have been young, 
And dreamed of hope, and love, 
Till earth was like an Eden here, 
Fairer than heaven above; 
And wealth, and fame, and friends—O God 
They lie below this vernal sod ! 


Nay, nay, I will not weep for these 
Who have their holy peace— 

Beneath the flowers and dews, in dim 
And verdant quietness— 

From toil, and want, and scorn, and sin, 

And madness, and the myriad din. 


No! take me to your side, ye loved, 
Ye lost, yet once again— 

To bear no more what I[ have borne, 
Nor be as [ have been— 


For rest! for rest! O give me room, 
And give me rest, within the tomb! 


““Implora Pace’ 
They affected him deeply, and he expressed an earnest wish that in case of his own death the 
same inscription, and nothing more, should be made upon his grave-stone. 





In the grave yard at Bologna, Lord Byron found the tomb of a beautiful princess, who died at 
the age of twenty, two centuries since, with only the simple words 


engraved on 


Moore’s Byron. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Female Biography ; containing notices of distinguished women, in 
different nations and ages. By Samuel L. Knapp, author of Lec- 
tures on American Literature, &c. &c. 


The character of this work may be understood from its title-page. 
It has the rare merit of being what it purports to be. It contains 
notices of some two hundred distinguished women, of different nations 
and ages, preceded by a sensible, well-written introduction, and inter- 
spersed with reflections, often beautiful, and sometimes 
highly eloquent. ‘The most eloquent remarks, however, which can 
be made upon many of those whose lives are here recorded, are to be 
found in the simple, unadorned records of their lives. To the high 
moral and religious character of the work before us, we would bear 
unequivocal testimony. ‘The following extract from the notice of Miss 
Ifanson, afterwards Mrs. Grosvenor, is but a fair specimen of its spirit 
It may, at the same time, afford a sample of the style, both of narra- 
tion and reflection, by which it is characterized. 


generally just 


’ 


In March, 1216, she was married to the Honorable Thomas P. Grosvenor, a 
distinguished Representative in Congress, from the State of New-York. She 
was a wife but nine months, five of which were passed in sickness and in suf- 
fering 

In June, she was 
ing pains, and the expectoration of a very little blood. In July, an hemoptysis 
ensued, and she discharged from her lungs a large quantity of blood. A bilious 
fever succeeded, which for twenty-one days raged with a fury beyond the con- 


affected by a severe cold, accompanied by coughing, wander- 


trol of medicine At length it subsided, and her disorder assumed the defined 
shape of a consumption. From the first, she had been unable to stand or move 
from her bed, but in the arms of another. For five months, pains the most acute 
nd tormenting, were her constant attendants At length, her life, after quiver- 
ng long in the socket, was suddenly extinguished ; and that soul, which had 
been long familiar with death, and had long rested on faith, took its flight from 





1 world of suffering, to mingle with congenial spirits in the New Jerusalem 
above. By frequent conversations on her death-bed, she taught, as from the 
grave, the great lesson, that all reliance for salvation, is in the rich, unmerited 
mercy of the Redeemer 

She lived and died a member of the Protestant Episcopal Church, under the 
guidance and sanction of the Right Reverend Bishop Kemp, of Baltimore. She 
seized the last moment allowed her, and with a look and tone, which evinced 
hope, confidence, and holy triumph, which proved that her earnest prayers for 
support in her dying hours, were heard and answered, she exclaimed, ** God 
bless you all. Give him thanks that he has enabled me to set you this example.” 

These were her last words. Not one struggle, scarcely one convulsive spasm 
was visible. A smile of triumph lingered on her face. It was the beam of a sun 
that had set. The saint had entered into rest. 

Such was the end of this young and lovely woman. I[t was a happy and glori- 
ous death. It was a triamphant appeal to all, whether our blessed faith brings 
not comfort unspeakable; but how strong, how suitable, how glorious its conso- 
lations are, no one can ever know, until, like her, he is bereft of all others, and, 
like her, finds them sufficient, when all others fail 

Many were the wretches, steeped in poverty and in suffering, who invoked the 
‘ ff Heaven upon her small, but kind and discriminating charities ; not 





blessings 
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for her charities only, but for her frequent visits to their desolate abodes, for the 


timely assistance which her own hand had rendered, and the religious consola- 


tions which her soothing admonitions have adininistered How many pillows of 
sickness and agony has her own hand smoothed Over how many beds of death 


has she watched, relieving sorrow by her sympathy, alluring to heaven by her 
persuasions, assuaging even the agonies of death by her kindness and consolation ? 


>, a 


The notice of Sarah Smith, who was born at Hanover, N. H. in 
1788, is a beautiful tribute of affectionate and admiring respect. The 
following account of Mrs. Scott cannot, to Americans, be uninterest- 
ing. She died in [s82s. 


Dorothy Scott, the daughter of Edmund Quincy, the second of that name dis- 
tinguished in the annals of Massachusetts, was born about the year 1750,and was 
married in 1774, to John Hancock, afterwards President of Congress, whose name 
is affixed to the Declaration of Independence. She was with him at Concord, 
when the British made their attack at Lexington and Concord, April Ith, and 
fled with him to an adjacent town, Woburn Hancock was eager to get into the 
fight, but was restrained by the advice of Samuel Adams, who knew the value of 
such a man as Hancock, in the contest then commenced, and which he saw 
would not suddenly be closed. 

Mrs. Hancock had moved in the first circles of taste and fashion, and gratified 
her husband's ambition, in presiding with so much elegance at his table, and by 
leading the conversation, in those times of high political feeling, to topics in 
which all would agree. Hancock was sorely afflicted with the gout, and, natur- 
ally irritable, it required, at times, all her blandishments to keep him from outrag- 
ing all around him; but she never tired in her exertions, but acted the dutiful, 
kind wife at all times, without retort or peevishness. They had no children,— 
those careful comforts of wedded life, who, if they add to our labors in providing 
for them, fill up many a void, felt in the existence of the wisest who have no 
offspring. From her husband's character and situation in life, she was in a per- 
petual round of company, until the death of Governor Hancock, which happened 
in 1703. He supposed that he had left his widow a splendid fortune, but it turned 
out, in the way It was managed, only a fair competency. Several years after the 
decease of Mr. Hancock, she intermarried with Captain Scott, with whom she 
enjoyed as much happiness as with her former husband, if she enjoyed less splen- 
dor. She outlived her second husband many years, and retained her mental 
faculties in great brightness when turned of seventy. She had been weli edu- 
cated, and had fine talents, and loved admiration and notice just enough to make 
her fluent in conversation, united with pride and good sense sufficient to make 
her careful in her communications 

In the latter part of her life, she lived retired and in seclusion. He was most 
honored who received an invitation to her little supper table. Two or three friends 
only would be found there. She supported her share of the conversation with 
wonderful ease and sprightliness. No bitterness upon the decay of good society, 
the almost perpetual theme of those who were once fashionable, and have by 
time, or change of circumstances, passed, as out of date, was ever heard in her 
house. She spoke of other days with cheerfulness, without a sigk that they had 
gone. She had treasured up many anecdotes of the days previous and during the 
revolution, and told them as one who took no airs from having been an actor in 
these memorable scenes. There was not an officer in the British army, quartered 
in Boston, whose personal appearance, habits, and manners, she could not give 
with accuracy and graphic effect. Her favorite was Earl Percy; for his forces 
encamped on Boston common during the winter of 1774-5; and this nobleman, 
accustomed to all the luxuries of high born Britons, slept among his regiment in 
a tent,no more protected from the cold than those of his private soldiers. It is 
not a little remarkable that the traces of those tents are still to be seen on the 
common when the grass is just springing out of the cround, after the vernal show- 
ers. ‘The circles around the tents are as distinct as ever. Atthe dawn of the 
morning, Mrs. Scott says, that Earl Percy's voice was heard drilling his men on 
the common : : 

This lady had an opportunity, after the capture of Burgoyne, of extending her 
courtesies to the ladies of his army, while at Cambridge, under the convention 
They were gratefully received and never forgotten. When Lafayette was here, 
during his last visit, he made an early call on his old friend Mrs. Scott, formerly 
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Madame Hancock. Those who witnessed the interview, speak of it with admira- 
tion. The once youthful chevalier and the splendid belle met, as if only a season 


had passed since they had danced together in the halls of the assembly. While 


they both were contemplating the changes time had produced, they smiled in each 


other’s faces; but no word was uttered, bearing upon such an ungallant subject. 
She was not always so silent on this subject. One of her young friends compli- 
mented her on her good looks. She laughingly said, ‘*‘ What you have said is 
more than half a hundred years old; my ears remember it; but what were dim- 
ples once are wrinkles now.” 


Those who wish for more exciting incidents to attract their atten- 
tion, will find them in the notices of many distinguished foreign ladies, 
as well as of some who belonged to our own country; such as Miss 
M’Crea, Mrs. Judson, Mrs. Ramsay, and Mrs. Rowson. But the 
great beauty of the work is the importance which it attaches to the 
quiet duties of life, and the charm which it attributes to female intelli- 
gence and virtue, when employed in silent deeds of charity and affec- 
tion. What more beautiful instance of female influence than this, 
which is told of Mrs. Phillips, of Andover, whose husband was one of 
the founders of Phillips Andover Academy ? 

A lad, seeing from her window a wretched looking man, going to the whipping- 
post to receive corporeal punishment for a petty larceny, sentenced by a justice 
of the peace to this ignominy, strove to conceal a tear, but this excellent woman 
observed it. With one starting in her own eye, she emphatically said to him, 
“When you become a Jaw-maker, examine the subject of corporal punishment, 
and see if it is not unnatural, vindictive, and productive of much evil.” In early 
manhood he became a legislator, and remembering the words which made a strong 
impression at the time, he called the attention of the assembly to the subject, and 
in the course of a short time, had the satisfaction of announcing to her, that the 
statute book had been expurgated, in this respect, and that there was, in future, 
to be no more corporal punishment for any offence Jess than capital. 


This is the true way in which woman is to act; not by engaging in 
public disputes, or endeavoring to stem the torrent of public opinion, 
but by forming the character of the young; by those silent lessons, 
which, though unheeded and unknown by the world, sink deeply in 
the youthful mind, mould the private character, and eventually change 
the public institutions of society. The changes, which are thus im- 
perceptibly brought about, in the disposition of men, in the forms of 
government, and the final destiny of nations, are incomparably more 
important to the welfare of man, than all the violent revolutions and 
distracting convulsions which have agitated the globe, in consequence 
of the direct agency of those women, who have figured most conspicu- 
ously in the pages of history. ‘The names of these unceasing bene- 
factors are not known. ‘Their own children may rise up and call 
them blessed ; or their influence may have been so unpretending and 
unseen, that those, most favored, may be ignorant whence the gen- 
erous principles which guide their conduct, were derived. Still more 
must the community be ignorant of their acts, and they may them- 
selves go down to the grave without a consciousness of the great work 
in which they were engaged, and the great results which are to spring 
from their actions. Still we would not have it otherwise. We would 
not have their meritorious deeds more public. We cannot agree with 
our author, that ‘‘it is grievous to think, that while here and there 
one noble mother is mentioned, as it were on the margin of a leaf in 
history, thousands pass away without a memorial.” Does not the 
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charm of these excellent mothers rest in no small measure upon their 
retirement? Each example acts in its own limited circle ; there its 
memory is embalmed, and its influence felt. And these countless 
examples, acting, each in its own sphere, in its own home, with the 
powerful aid of a mother’s love, thus separately accomplish the great 
purpose for which they were designed. If, beyond this, an example 
here and there happens to be picked up and preserved for more exten- 
sive and more permanent usefulness, we receive the gift with all grati- 
tude. But this is all we ask or desire. ‘The caverns of the earth 
may have unnumbered gems; but if they were strown like pebbles on 
the surface, how much of their present value would they retain? It 
is because only ‘‘ here and there one noble mother is mentioned, as it 
were on the margin of a leaf in history,” that the recorded example 
has such an influence upon our minds and hearts. If more numerous, 
they would attract less attention, and be less prized. Public exam- 
ples, whether of virtue or vice, of reward or punishment, in order to 
be effective, must be few. Private examples, on the contrary, as they 
act in private life, upon the private character, acquire new influence 
from repetition ; for, in their course, they gain auxiliaries which no 
public acts can gain. In woman, 


Those thousand decencies, that daily flow 
From all her words and actions, mixed with love 


so far from losing their power by being repeated or multiplied, come, 
at each succeeding time, with additional claims and charms. A 
mother’s devotion or a sister’s love becomes more effective by each 
new manifestation. ‘They claim and they receive a corresponding love 
and devotion. ‘They claim and they receive sympathy, gratitude, and 
confidence. They win the heart. They take possession of the soul 
And the longer and more frequently they are exerted, the greater ‘s 
their power, and the more ready and cheerful the acquiescence in thei: 
claim. Such is their private influence upon the objects which call 
them forth. But once draw them from their retirement, and they 
become public agents. Their influence is subject to new laws. A 
few examples will produce more effect than a host. The mind is dis- 
tracted by a multiplicity of objects, and, because they are common, 
loses its interest in all. The heart becomes, as it were, a turnpike, 
over which innumerable objects pass, while no one makes a lasting 
impression, and the general effort is to produce uniform hardness. 
Besides, there is another consideration, which should not escape us 
Why is it that examples of self-denying virtue in private life speak so 
powerfully to the heart, while even greater sacrifices, made in the 
presence of the world, so little excite our sympathy? Is it not because 
we feel that public actions are recompensed by public applause? No 
mother, with all a mother’s devotion, ever endured more in the per- 
formance of duties appropriate to her station, than warriors and states- 
men, courtiers and monarchs have endured in their several careers? 
Why then do we look upon them with such difference of feeling ? 
Because we see that the latter have their reward before them. Fame, 
power, favor, crowns—poor, perhaps, but, in their eyes, adequate re- 
wards—are held out before them; if they gain the prize their labor is 
not vain; and if they gain it not, they began with a ful! knowledge of 
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the chances that opposed them. But the mother, from her very situa- 
tion, can have no such object. If depth and strength of affection are 
not the motives, which prompt her to action and to suffering, we know 
not what are. Woman, in watching over the tender scions of her 
own household, in bearing up under the weight of a hard fortune, and 
forgetting her own sorrows and privations while striving to allay the 
anguish of those with whom her destiny is united, visiting the abodes 
of wretchedness, and curtailing her own narrow income that she may 
minister to starving want and pennyless ignorance, when there is no 
prospect that her actions will ever reach the ears of the world,—if she 
has not a pure heart and a right spirit, where can they be found ? 
Socrates may have swallowed the hemlock from a desire of posthumous 
fame ; the primitive martyrs may have stood firm in their integrity, 
because conscious that they were a spectacle to men and angels; and 
Howard may have gauged the depth of suffering im stagnant prisons, 
and finally sacrificed his life in the cause, knowing that the meed of 
praise would at length be accorded him by the world ; yet the women 
who stood by the cross, when the disciples, all, save one, had fled, 
could hope tor no worldly recompense but reproach and insult ; and the 
wife of the philanthropist, when she gave up a promised journey, that 
the money might be given to the poor, could have had no thought that 
the fame of her action would have been trumpeted abroad. Or, to 
take an instance yet more appropriate, when Aria, the Roman matron, 
in order to excite her husband to meet his fate firmly, plunged the 
dagger into her breast, and then presented it to him with the memo- 
rable, and, as Pliny calls it, almost divine expression, ‘ Pwtus, it is 
not painful,” she had the prospect of immortal glory before her eyes to 
encourage and support her. But in the noblest act of her life she had 
no such consolation. Her husband, and his son, a youth not less en- 
deared to his parents by his virtues than by the ties of affection, were 
at the same time attacked with a dangerous illness, of which the son 
died. She concealed his death from her husband, waited upon him 
and answered his inquiries with cheerfulness, and, if at any time she 
could no longer restrain her feelings, and the tears were gushing out, 
she would leave the room, and, having given vent to her passion, 
return again with dry eyes, as if she had dismissed every sentiment of 
sorrow at her entrance. In the former case she might have been sus- 
tained by the prospect of fame ; but was it not something much greater 
(we are but repeating Pliny’s question) without the view of such pow- 
erful motives, to hide her tears, to conceal her grief, and cheerfully 
seem the mother when she was so no more ?* But would not the ad- 
miring and sympathizing feelings, with which we now view this deed, 
be in aught diminished, if we had but a suspicion that it was done for 
exhibition, or for fame? Yet, if actions of this kind are all to be 
brought before the garish eye of the world, what security can we have 
in any case that they are not performed with a view to the public eye? 
And, if we have not that security, the charm at once vanishes. He 
who, admiring the domestic virtues of woman, regrets that they are so 
seldom made public, forgets that the very circumstance, which gives to 


* We are sorry to see that while Mr. Knapp, in his notice of Aria, has mentioned her heroic 
death, he has omitted this, which Dugald Stewart, with great justice, considers “* one of the most 
beautiful anecdotes recorded in the annals of our species.” 
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those virtues their sweetest attraction, nay, their peculiar existence, 
would be thus removed. He, who admires the beauty and Jaments the 
humble station of the violet, forgets how much its beauty owes to the 
lowliness of its station; and he, who, attracted by the sweetness, 
laments the obscurity of the mayflower, forgets that the same dry 
leaves which conceal, also protect the timid plant. Once let them be 
removed, and the flower disappears. Or, to use language, which, like 
Corporal ‘Trim’s, has a good meaning, though we confess there is 
something in the comparison that is not quite to our taste, he, who 
regrets that so many admirable examples of domestic virtue are suffer- 
ed to remain in obscurity, is, in this respect, not unlike the village 
inn-keeper, who, being almost ruined by competitors, wished that he 
were the only person in the world, and then he could keep tavern 
without opposition ; or like the little school-girl, who, being reproved 
for indulging a propensity natural to herself and to very young girls, 
strongly expressed a wish, that she could be in school alone, for then 
she might whisper as much as she chose. But we beg pardon for our 
levity, and assure our readers, that upon this subject, however grating 
it may be to their feelings, it is yet more so to ours. 

We will, therefore, return more immediately to our author. We 
noticed a few unpleasant instances of carelessness in style, as p. 105, 
‘In viewing the place where she wrote * * ; and in contemplat- 
ing the melancholy loss of her infant, give a more than ordinary inter- 
est to the pure thoughts which abound in her poetry.” We look in 
vain here for a nominative case to the verb, which stands as desolate 
as the bereaved mother to which it relates. ‘Though not a connois- 
seur in such matters, we noticed a few mis-statements of facts; as, for 
instance, p. 69,—‘‘ the wife of William Allen, D. D. date President of 
Bowdoin College.” He is sti/l President of Bowdoin College ; though 
for a time the duties of his office were suspended. ‘‘ William Taylor, 
Esq. known by his exquisite ‘ Jphgenia in Tauris,’ from the German, 
his ‘ Leonara,’ from Burger.” With the exception of typographical 
errors, there is not verbally a mis-statement here ; but, from the man- 
ner in which ‘‘ German” and ‘ Burger” are mentioned, a school-girl, 
with more tact than information, would be very likely to infer, that 
Burger was not a German ; and, most assuredly, the language would 
justify the inference. 

A few other unimportant strictures, we were about to make; but 
they have escaped us, and we have already said enough to establish 
our impartiality. Our first impression was, that the author had been 
more liberal than judicious, in bestowing praise; but a more careful 
examination has part/y removed the impression. A good deal of dis- 
crimination has been used, though with great lenity towards failings. 
For illustration of cur remark, we would refer particularly to the 
notice of Mrs. Knox, p. 283-5. Her fondness for show in high 
life, her love of ceremony and of power,—which last, Chaucer makes 
the ruling passion of women,—are, to be sure, all touched upon 
but in such a way that they escape almost unnoticed, except by 
one acquainted with her character. ‘‘ She never forgot her military 
life, and no one could forget that she had been with those accus- 
tomed to command.” If the latter clause of this sentence had 
been printed in capitals, the idea intended would have been exactly 
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expressed. With this we find no fault. But in one or two instances, 
we were startled by extravagant expressions. ‘“ She yet lives, the 
ornament of her age.” Who “ yet lives, the ornament of her age?” 
A lady, in the same state with whom it was our good fortune (we 
speak in our individual capacity,) to live some twenty years, and yet 
so ignorant were we, that her existence was hardly known to us. 
She may be, and, we doubt not, is, “‘ a woman of superior mind and 
of deep re flection, as well as of exemplary life and conversation ;” but 
as to being the ornament of her age, that is a different matter. 

In conclusion, we would recommend the work upon which we have 
been engaged, as a good Biographical Dictionary, especially of Ameri- 
can women; as an excellent school-book for young ladies; and as an 
interesting work for all who would extend their acquaintance with the 
most interesting portion of our race. It is for the most part written 
in an easy and natural style, and cannot fail to make a good moral 
impression. We have not been able to find one objectionable passage, 
on the score of morality ; while it is full ofexamples which cannot fail 
to awaken virtuous desires, and confirm virtuous resolutions, 


Biography and History ef the Indians of North-America, &c. By 
Samuel G. Drake, member of the New-Hampshire Historicat 
Society. 


When a book has passed through three editions within a year or 
two, the author has little to hope or fear from critics. Such has been 
the case of this volume. It was first published in a duodecimo form, 
with the title of ‘‘ Indian Biography,” which passed through two 
editions, and which we thought ourselves bound to mention with com- 
mendation, on its first appearance. ‘lhe author expended much time 
and labor on the work, in its original form, yet he has since found 
such an increase of material as seems to warrant an augmentation of 
the bulk of his volume. The rapid sale of his two first impressions 
assures us that his pains have been duly appreciated by the public. 

As it requires the energies of ten men to make a pin, so there must 
be a division of labor in the various departments of history. Mr. 
Drake’s taste has for many years led him to the investigation of our 
early colonial history, and especially that part of it which concerns 
the Aborigines of this country. We may say, from our personal 
knowledge, that he has not spared his own time or purse in his 
researches, and that if very respectable talents and untiring persever- 
ance in the pursuit of any stated object, be a guarantee of success, we 
have reason to be satisfied with the result. Ile seems to have over- 
looked no authority, to have collected those which differ, and to have 
given us a work which we may safely believe authentic. His industry 
cannot be too much commended, and we should be gratified to see his 
example generally imitated by all writers on matters of fact. In his 
preface, he states that he has been censured for the incompiete condi- 
tion of some articles in his former editions, and justly remarks there- 
upon, that had his critics been obliged to examine one fourth part of 
the authorities and records he has had before him, they would have 
acknowledged the injustice of their blame at the very outset. 
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The utility of this work will be apparent to every careful reader. 
The history of the Aborigines is so closely connected with our own, 
that no separation can be made. How could a history of New-En- 
gland command belief, in which the lives of Uncas, Miantonimo, 
Canonchet, Philip, and many other savages, great in their sphere, 
should be passed over lightly? How can the name of Attakullakulla 
be obliterated from the records of Georgia, or that of Tecumseh from 
the story of the Western states. Yet the biography of these and other 


barbarian heroes has hitherto been thinly scattered over the pages of 


innumerable books, in detached portions. ‘To learn the whole story 
of any one of them, would require more time and research than any 
one but a very devoted antiquarian would be willing to employ; and 
moreover, the story so gained would be a strange mixture of fact and 
fiction. We have no Indian autobiographies, save the life of Black 
Hawk ; and most of the works which have been given to the public on 
individual distinguished barbarians, have been speculative romances 
rather than records of matters of fact. Mr. Drake has saved the 
future historian much trouble. He has set down the names of almost 
all the Indians mentioned in our history, in alphabetical order, 
together with every item concerning each individual that can be pre- 
sumed to be a matter of fact. We donot receive Mr. Drake’s opin- 
ions, or the opinions of others, but simply such facts as are related by 
writers entitled to credit, and in all matters which are not very noto- 
rious, the names of his authorities are given. We know, therefore, 
whose word we are to rely on. ‘The person, who shall one day write 
the history of the United States, or of any one of them, will not need 
to search the contradictory accounts of our early writers, or the musty 
archives of antiquarian libraries for information; at least, his labor 
will be much abridged. We do not suppose that the work in question 
is perfect, or that many particulars may not have been missed by the 
compiler ; but we do think that it is as near an approach to historical 
truth as any reasonable person could expect. 

Nauseated as the public have been for four or five years with Indian 
novels, Indian stories, and travels in the Indian country, we do not 
expect that the ‘ Book of the Indians” will command the attention 
which is paid to every new production of a distinguished novelist or 
poet, or that it will be sought or read with avidity. Such, probably, 
was not the expectation of the author. His intention appears to have 
been to publish a work of utility, not of amusement. Should we be 
mistaken in our estimate of its value, there is at least one particular 
in which every inquirer into ancient story wil) hold himself obliged to 
Mr. Drake. Instead of being obliged to search painfitily for his 
authorities, he will find them pointed out to him; and in case he 
should have occasion to refer to the exploits of any particular individ- 
ual, he will derive immediate assistance from a very copious index, 
which is annexed to the volume. 

Though, as a whole, we recommend the ‘ Book of the Indians’ to 
the consideration of the public, it is not without its faults, and it is 
our duty to point them out. Several of the wood cuts which were 
designed to illustrate the text, are execrable in design and execution 
Some men would cut better blocks with a saw and broad axe. We 
pass over the likenesses of King Philip, Pocahontas, and the intended 
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execution of Captain Smith, because, though as vile as vile can be, 
deficient in taste, proportion, and perspective, they are fac similes of 
certain ancient engravings, and may illustrate the state of the pictorial 
art in former times. Certain we are that the engraver is guilty of no 
breach of the commandment. ‘There are, also, likenesses of several 
distinguished individuals of modern times, whose roughness may be 
pardoned, because the resemblance is preserved. Yet, some there 
are, Which can on no account be tolerated, being mean beyond de- 
scription, and misrepresenting costume, figure, and every thing apper- 
taining to Indians. Such is the abomination on the 86th page of the 
2d book, in which dwellings are introduced, such as no Indian ever 
dwelt in. The man, in this piece, is armed with an Asiatic bow; his 
arrows stick out of his quiver feather end foremost; he wears a beard 
and whiskers, and supports his flying steps with a cane. His squaw 
is dressed in long petticoats. All these things are offensive to taste, 
truth, and propriety. We wonder that our artists have not yet learned 
to dress an Indian properly. ‘Yhe like impropriety has found its way 
upon the stage. We have seen Forrest repeatedly make his appear- 
ance on the stage in the garb of a Chippeway squaw, which an abo- 
riginal warrior would consider it the last dishonor to wear. Book the 
fifth has an equally offensive misrepresentation over it; and there are 
many others which we forbear to mention. Such things may please 
young children; but, we suppose, the ‘‘ Book of the Indians” was 
intended for men, aud we advise the author to leave them out of his 
next edition. 

Mr. Drake is so thorough an antiquarian, and has so great a rever- 
ence for every thing that is old, that he has admitted the fabulous 
accounts of the early travelers as authentic. Most of them are wholly 
unworthy of the least credit. 

Not being, probably, much acquainted with Indian wars, practically, 
our author has fallen into a few blunders, some of which are quite 
laughable. Speaking of a certain borderer, called by courtesy, Cap- 
tain M’Culloch, he states, very gravely, that a Jetter was found in his 
pocket giving an account of the death of an Indian, whose sealp he had 
torn off with his teeth, and adds, that this is the process (of scalping !) 
when the hair is short! We should like to know how this savage 
operation could possibly be performed by any teeth but those of a lion 
or tiger. 

The ‘ Book of the Indians” is not currently paged from one end to 
the other, which we take to be a great inconvenience. It is divided 
into five books, each paged by itself. ‘This makes much confusion, in 
referring back from the index. ‘This was done, as we understand, 
because the author knew that many facts which have thus far escaped 
his search, will one day come to his knowledge, and may be appended 
to the several books in their respective order, and so save expense. 
Might they not as well have been put into an appendix? 

Minuteness of detail certainly does no harm, and may be considered 
a good fault in a historian; but we think it may be carried to excess. 
We find in the book before us several notices like this, in substance. 
** Chocorua was the last of these primitives, and was murdered on the 
top of a rock, by a miserable white hunter.’”’ Unless this man had 
performed some remarkable action, or was distinguished in some way 
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or other,—or, unless his death led to some important result, we see no 
necessity for mentioning him at all. What matters it that ‘Tom, Dick, 
and Harry have lived, if they only ate, drank, and went to bed again? 
‘I'o commemorate such trifles, is but laying a useless load upon the 
memory. 


We have thought it the more necessary to dwell upon the faults of 


this publication, because it is one, which, taken altogether, deserves 
our cordial approbation. We may love our friend without loving his 
ill qualities, and it would be a kind of social treason to speak of him 
otherwise than he deserves. 

The style of this work is suited to the subject—things being said in 
as few words as possible. ‘The arrangement appears to us judicious. 
The life of each person mentioned, is given entire, and by itself. We 
have not to look through the entire volume, to learn the history of the 
individual. All the facts thereunto appertaining, are condensed in a 
concise article, and each article is complete in itself. The author 
does not seem vain of his laboriously acquired knowledge ; on the 
contrary, he gives due credit to every author from whom he extracts 
an item. He combines history with biography. Many of the memoirs 
of distinguished Indian chiefs are written with a spirit and truth 
which will be highly agreeable to the reader for mere amusement, as 
well as to him whose sole object is increase of knowledge. We con- 
sider it no small merit in Mr. Drake, that he has refrained from 
advancing mere hypothetical matter, and has wholly repressed the 
pride of authorship, if, indeed, he ever felt it. He shows us Uneas, 
Miantonimo, Pontiac, Tecumseh, and a host of others, not as roman- 
cers have imagined and described them, but such as they were. All 
their great deeds, and all their degrading and disgusting “qualities are 
faithfully portrayed. The only part of the volume which we can 


except from this commendation, is contained in the first book, of 
which a considerable part consists of a comparison of the opinions of 


philosophers concerning the first peopling of America. They are suf- 
ficiently amusing, though of no practical utility. 

We give no extracts, because the histories which have incident and 
importance enough to make them interesting, are too long for our 
purpose, and because those which might, from their length, be prop- 
erly brought within a Magazine review, are the lives of obscure indi- 
viduals, little calculated to excite attention, and would, therefore, con- 
vey an inadequate idea of the work. We merely say, therefore, that 
many of the articles, while they have all the variety of situations 
which gives attraction to the modern novel, have the additional merit 
of truth also. ‘I'o conclude, then, we say that Mr. Drake has done and 
deserved well, and we hope that he will persevere in the department 
he has chosen. There are errors which he may correct,—deficiencies 
which he may supply, and redundancies which he may retrench. He 
has done much,—he may yet do more. If we have been free in com- 
menting upon what we think the faults of his book, it has not been to 
depreciate its value or hinder its sale, but rather to set him right 
where we think he has been wrong. No author, worthy of life, has 
ever been killed or wounded by just censure, nor has anv one who 
deserved to die, ever been kept alive by the breath of flattery 
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Recollections of Persons and Places in the West. Py H. M. Brack- 
enridge, a native of the Ohio. 

In our apprehension, this book may be best described as a piece of 
gossip, amusing enough, indeed, and passably written ; but not such a 
work as will be considered an acquisition to American literature, or, 
in any great degree, useful. We do not doubt that it will be read 
with interest, by such of the inhabitants of the valley of the Ohio as 
may have been acquainted with the persons and places it commemo- 
rates, or that it will be skimmed over by many others, who will not 
remember a line of it six hours after the perusal; but we think the 
author is right in anticipating, as he does in his preface, that it will 
be thought dull and uninteresting by the generality of its readers. Its 
chief merit is in little private biographical sketches of little great men, 
whose names have, for a brief space, filled the mouths of the counties 
in which they have figured, and who have arisen to the dignity of 
backwoods justices of the peace, judges, and, perchance, of forgotten 
members of the national legislature. Some of these pictures are well 
and boldly drawn, and we have read them with pleasure ; but they 
remind us of that artist who misapplied his talent in picturing the 
individual hairs on a cat’s tail. 

On the whole, the author has given us a diverting, and, we think, a 
true account of the career of a voung lawyer in a new country. He 
begins with his birth, which happened near Pittsburgh, and relates 
several anecdotes of his childhood, which show that he was a lad of 
good natural capacity, that his father’s system of education was a bad 
one, and in some degree illustrate the roughness of the state of society 
on the border. In early youth (having already acquired the German 
tongue,) his father sent him down the Ohio, to St. Genevieve, to learn 
French, which he did, so effectually, that he utterly forgot English. 
In this voyage, he learned several things, which every traveler beyond 
the frontier must learn, viz: to float down stream in a flat-boat, to eat 
fat pork and ship-biscuit, and to drink chocolate out of a tin cup,— 
performances which were painful at first, but to which he soon became 
reconciled. ‘These things, and many others of a like nature, though 
unimportant in themselves, are told with a good-natured style, which 
disarms criticism. 

One of the objects of writing a notice of a new work, we take to be, 
to inform our readers what they are to expect when they buy or under- 
take to read it, and this is often better done by following the author, 
than by indulging in speculative remark. Mr. Brackenridge’s re- 
marks, or rather his story, of the life he led in the little French 
village, is the best part of his book, and does honor to his head and 
heart. As a picture of amiable, still life, it will not suffer by compar- 
ison with the best passage, of equal length, in the Sketch Book. 

Hfaving sojourned as long as his father thought proper among the 
French, Master Brackenridge again ascended the Ohio, and met with 
sundry adventures, such as seeing a great hubbub among the fishes, 
witnessing the death of a bu‘falo calf, etc. ete. He settled for a while 
in Gallipolis, where he formed a Platonic friendship with a young 
lady, which he evinced by saving the life of her lover, who was nigh 
drowning. When he got back to his father, the old gentleman was 
by no means satisfied with his progress. The good man seems to 
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have been bent on cramming him with humanity, for we find that bis 
life was, for some years, little better than a dog’s, though little like it ; 
for we read of but one or two dogs who were compelled to pass their 
whole time in the acquisition of letters. According to his own 
account, the author was of a spirited, generous, and, withal, a dreamy 
and romantic disposition, which did not at all accord with his sire’s 
system of scholastic discipline. His tasks were learned with great 
pain and labor, if at all, whereas, his progress was rapid in such pur- 
suits as he himself took up con amore. He acquired, however, by his 
own exertions and his father’s instruction, much more knowledge 
than usually falls to the share of our college bred youths. Indeed, his 
own account of his attainments savors not a little of the marvelous. 
He read—ye gods, what did he not read! He learned chirography, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, Latin, Greek, Spanish, German, Italian, 
grammar, mythology, Jaw, the small-sword, tumbling, and the tight 
and slack ropes, and heaven knows what else, despite a strong disin- 
clination to study, and a very bad memory. He, moreover, became a 
radical democrat and a newspaper scribbler,—both of which follies he 
afterwards renounced. We also became an adept in music and draw- 
ing. This account of his studies and acquirements, is interspersed 
with statements historical and explanatory, illustrative of manners in 
the West many years ago. We will extract one passage as a favorable 
specimen of the whole work. 


The first court held in Butler drew the whole population to the town, some on 
account of business, some to make business, but dhe greater part from idle curi- 
osity. They were at that time chiefly Irish who had all the characteristics of their 
nation. A lag cabin just raised and covered, but without window sash, or doors, 
or daubing, was prepared for the hall of justice. A carpenter’s bench with three 
chairs upon it was the judgement seat. The bar of Pittsburgh attended, and the 
presiding judge, a stiff, formal and pedantic old bachelor, took his seat, supported 
by the two associate judges, who were common farmers, one of whom was blind 
ofaneye. The hall was barely suflicient to contain the bench, bar, jurors, and 
constables. But few of the spectators could be accommodated on the lower floor, 
the only one yet laid; many therefore elambered up the walls, and placing their 
hands and feet in the open interstices between the logs, hung there, suspended like 
enormous Madagascar bats. Some bad taken possession of the joists ; and big John 
M’Junkin (who until now had ruled at all public gatherings) had placed a footon one 
joist,and a foot on another, directly over the heads of their honors, standing like the 
Colossus of Rhodes. The judge’s sense of propriety was shocked at this exhibi- 
tion. The sheriff, John M’Candless, was called, and ordered to clear the walls 
and joists. He went to work with his assistants, and soon pulled down by the 
legs those who were in no very great haste to obey. M’Junkin was the last, and 
began to growl, as he prepared to descend. ‘What do you say, sir?” said the 
judge. “Tsay, I pay my taxes, and his as good a reete ‘here as iny mon.’ 
*¢ Sheriff, sheriff,’ said the judge, “ bring him before the court!’’ M’Junkin’s ire 
was now up, and as he reached the floor, began to strike his breast, exclaiming, 
“ My name is John M’Junkin, d'ye see—here’s the brist that niver flunched, if so 
be it was in goode caase. I'll stan iny mon a hitch in Butler county, if so be 
he ‘ll clear me o’ the la’.”’. “ Bring him before the court,” said the judge He 
was accordingly pinioned, and if not gagged, at least forced to be silent, while his 
case was under consideration. Some of the lawyers volunteered as amici curia, 
some ventured a word of apology for M’Junkin. “The judge pronounced sentence 
of imprisonment for two hours, in the jail of the county, and ordered the sheriff 
to take him into custody. The sheriff with much simplicity observed, ‘ May it 
plase the coorte, there is no jail at all at all till put him in.’ Here the judge took 
a learned distinction, upon which he expatiated at some length, for the benefit of 
the bar. He said, “there were two kinds of custody : first, safe custody ; se¢ 
ondly, close custody. The first, is, where the body must be forthcoming to answer 
a demand or an accusation, and in this ease the ‘body may be delivered for the 
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time being out of the hands of the law, on bail or recognizance ; but where the 
imprisonment forms a part of the satisfaction or punishment, there can be no bail 
or mainprize. This is the reason of the common law, in relation to escapes under 
capias ad satisfaciendum, and also why a second ca. sa. cannot issue after the de- 
fendant has been once arrested and then discharged by the plaintiff. In like man- 
ner, a man cannot be twice imprisoned for the same otfence, even if he be released 
before the expiration of the term of imprisonment. This is clearly a case of close 
custody—arcta custodia, and the prisoner must be confined, body and limb, without 
bail or mainprize, in some place of close incarceration.’’ Here he was interrupted 
by the sheriff, who seemed to have hit upon a lucky thought. ‘ May it plase the 
coorte, I’me just thinken that may be I can take him till Bowen's pig pen,—the 
pigs are kilt for the coorte, an it’s empty.”’ ‘ You have heard the opinion of the 
court,”’ said the judge, “ proceed, sir; do your duty.” 

The sheriff accordingly retired with his prisoner, and drew after him three- 
fourths of the spectators and suitors, while the judge, thus relieved, proceeded to 
organize the court. But this was not the termination of the affair. Peace and 
order had scarcely been restored, when the sheriff came rushing to the house, 
with a crowd at his heels, crying out, “ Mr. Jidge, Mr. Jidge ; may it plase the 


court.” ‘* What is the matter, sheriff?’’ “ Mr. Jidwe, Mr. Jidge,—John M’'Jun- 
kin ’s got aff, d’ye mind.” “ What! escaped, sheriff? Summon the posse comi- 
tatus !’ “The pusse, the pusse,—why now, I 'Il jist tell ye how it happent. He 


was goin along quee-etly enough, till we got till the hazzle-patch, an’ all it once 
he pitched aff intil the bushes, an’ J after him, but a lumb of a tree kitched my 
fut, and I pitched three rad off, but I fell for it, and that’s good luck, ye minte.”’ 
The judge could not retain his gravity; the bar raised a laugh, and there the 
matter ended, after which the business proceeded quietly enough. 

At one time Mr. Brackenridge was in some danger of imbibing 
deistical tenets, which he afterwards abjured with horror. In due 
time, he was admitted to the bar, and went to Baltimore in hopes of 
gaining fame and fortune. Neither of the goddesses made the least 
advance towards his acquaintance. We apprehend that this part of 
his work will be useful to young counsellors: it is a most ludicrous 
account of the difficulties with which they must struggle. Young 
Brackenridge appears to have resisted the demoralizing influence of 
his profession, and to have retained his honor and goodness of heart 
immaculate, in spite of poverty, sophistry, and the examples of the 
courts. ‘lo this, perhaps, his ill success was owing. The story of 
this part of his career, is mixed with notices of lawyers, then eminent 
at the bar of Maryland, and it is due to our author to say, that he has 
portrayed their individualities with the hand of a first-rate catcher of 
likenesses. ‘They strike us as fresh and original portraits, though 
there are few of the originals who do or ought to occupy much of our 
attention. It may be said, too, that he lays on his bright colors rather 
too thick. 

At last, our briefless barrister found it necessary to leave Baltimore. 
Starvation is a most convincing persuasive. Ile had heard, indeed, of 
what might at that time have existed, but for which we might now 
search as vainly as for the land of Utopia,—a paradise on earth,—we 
mean, a town in which there was but one lawyer! ‘This Eldorado 
was on the top of the Alleghany Mountains, and thither he removed 
forthwith. His rival rogue by profession, and gentleman by courtesy 
or accident, was in possession of the business of the place, and actu- 
ally booked five hundred dollars a year! Ilere are some very interest- 
ing remarks on the practice of the law, in which we are informed, not 
in terms, but by inference, that ‘slang whang” is better than sense, 
truth, or justice. Yet, while the writer sces and feelingly describes 
the abuses to which his profession is but too liable, it does not seem to 
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have occurred to him that that very liability is any objection to the 
profession itself; and truly, if all men had the principles and tempera- 
ment of Mr. Brackenridge, we should think they might as safely study 
the law as any thing else. ‘There is, in truth, a bushel of chaff in it, 
and it is equally true, that, with patient sifting, a grain or so of wheat 
may be found. 

Mr. Brackenridge soon reached the top of the Somerset (such was 
the name of his abiding place,) ladder of distinction. He admits that 
the ladder was short, and the rounds few and close together. It was 
no longer a resting place for him, and a new danger warned him that 
it was time to depart. In a word, he was getting into dissipated 
habits. He went down the Ohio, and landed at Gallipolis, where he 
looked in vain for his former friends. He then proceeded farther. 
There is little more to say. He descended farther, was challenged by 
the skipper of a river-boat to fight a duel with butcher-knives, which 
he wisely declined doing, and was affectionately recognized by his 
former friends in St. Genevieve. So endeth the book, which is a 
small duodecimo, published in decent style, by James Kay & Brother, 
of Philadelphia, and sold at the somewhat unreasonable price of one 
dollar. Besides what we have described, it contains many anecdotes 
which will bring a smile to the visage of the reader, and, if they do 
him little good, will certainly do him no harm. 

We said, in the outset, that this book is a piece of mere gossip, and 
we are little inclined, after a second perusal, to qualify our sentence. 
At the same time, we are free to say, that it is at least as well worthy 
of perusal as nine-tenths of the books which come from the press 
now-a-days. We have derived pleasure from reading it, and so, we 
presume, will others. It contains several admirable touches in the 
descriptive style, which would have been extensively quoted, had they 
been published separately. The main fault of the book is, that its 
parts are very unequal, and that it dwells much and long upon charac- 
ters, matters, and things, for which no person east of the mountains 
will care a doit. The author intimates, in his preface, that should 
this volume meet with encouragement, a second will be forthcoming. 
We shall be glad to see it; but it is our humble opinion that we have 
already seen the last of Judge Brackenridge’s autobiography. 

If every lawyer who has become distinguished should publish a vol- 
ume of memoirs, they would interest at least a large profession, and 
the most of them would have to record more struggles with distress 
than the judge has described. The biography of a man, who had not 
much literary or professional distinction, should have incident to re- 
commend it, and Mr. Brackenridge’s has probably no more than per- 
tained to every early adventurer in the West. Still, biography and 
autobiography are yet to be added to our literature, and though we 
should be sorry to have so much memoir as the French, we would 
willingly see more works—if they can ever be written—like the Life 
of Franklin. It is pleasant to see that the American Biography, ed- 
ited by Mr. Sparks, is becoming popular : it is time that the record of 
our revolutionary worthies should be rescued from Weems, and others 
of the kind, where it will not be mingled with fable or bombast ; or if 
unluckily, like all history, it should be mingled with fictions, it may 
be with probable ones. ‘There are but too many apocryphal books of 
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our revolution, which, nevertheless, are widely circulated, as Weems’s 
Lives and Garden’s anecdotes. If the truth be well told, it is enter- 
taining enough. 

There are men living in the great western valley, who, although 
they never wrote for book, magazine, or newspaper, might, in the 
homeliest style, by the mere record of incidents, make a work of sur- 
passing interest. They have only to tell us, in their own language,— 
which will be the strongest, their struggles in the wilderness, their 
combats with savage men and wild beasts, their sufferings, or their forti- 
tude, and their subsequent success in life, the fruits of which, how- 
ever, are fully to be enjoyed only by their descendants. When the whole 
vast region is covered with cultivation and studded with towns, these 
early records will be sought for and prized. If they are not soon 
made the opportunity will pass forever. 





Village Belles ; a Novel, in two Volumes. 


The scene of this novel is laid in England, a hundred miles, more 
or less, from London. The author, it is presumed, is an American. 
This may be fairly inferred from the negative fact, that nothing to the 
contrary appears on the title-page, and from two or three representa- 
tions contained in the body of the work. Among other things, it is 
rather improbable that an English writer would have assigned four 
hundred and fifty pounds, or two thousand dollars a year, to the vicar 
of a parish, in which there were not more than three or four houses 
with sash windows. 

The village belles were two young ladies by the name of Wellford, 
Hannah and Rosina. ‘Their mother, whose maiden name was Park- 
inson, had married Mr. Wellford, vicar of Summerfield, in opposition 
to the wishes of her parents and friends; in consequence of which, 
she had been debarred from her father’s house, and cut off froma large 
inheritance, which, at the death of her father, about thirteen years 
afterward, was left to her only sister, a haughty and unfeeling woman, 
who showed Mrs. Wellford little more favor than her parents had done. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wellford were persons of good sense and feeling ; 
happy in each other, and in the simple decorations of the vicarage, 
which were the productions of their own diligence and taste. Thirteen 
or fourteen years were passed in hope and contentment, when Mr. 
Wellford was suddenly cut off by a fever; and his widow, being obliged 
to vacate the parsonage in favor of her husband’s successor, took a neat 
cottage in the neighborhood, where by her good management, she 
brought up her two daughters in a respectable manner, and, at the same 
time, provided to her satisfaction for her two sons. 

The successor of Mr. Wellford was a Mr. Russell, a man of good 
natural understanding, sound principles, cultivated taste, and respect- 
able scholarship. As might be expected, he took a lively interest in 
the family of his predecessor, and did much in forming the minds of 
Hannah and Rosina, who, at the death of their father, were thirteen 
and eight years of age. Hannah was modest, affectionate and thought- 
ful, with nothing but her beauty and goodness to attract admiration. 
Her sister, though less beautiful, was more brilliant, more loquacious, 
and more confident in her personal charms. By the age of eighteen, 
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however, the influence of her mother, her sister, and Mr. Russell, and 
the discipline of various circumstances, had corrected some of her 
childish foibles, and formed her to a pretty reasonable and substantial 
character. 

Some of the best pages of this novel relate to the intercourse between 
the Wellford family and a young artist from London, by the name of 
Huntley, who was an enthusiastic admirer of nature, highly accom- 
plished in historical painting, brilliant in conversation, and possessed 
of many other attractions; but, as afterwards appeared, deticient in 
those moral habits and religious principles, which are of indispensable 
importance in social life. By some indiscretion or inadvertence in 
those who should have controled the course of things, Huntley, while 
his character was unknown, was allowed to form an intimacy with the 
family at the white cottage, as it was called, which became a source of 
great embarrassment. Rosina was first enamored with him, and sup- 
posed herself an object of his love and admiration. On detecting her 
mistake, however, and finding what she supposed complete evidence 
of his attachment to Hannah, she subdued, in a very commendable 
manner, her own passion, and did not allow herself to interfere with 
the interests of her elder sister. Hannah’s affections, though not yet 
secured, were finally engaged by her cautious and persevering suitor. 
When, therefore, his true character was discovered by some of her 
friends, it became a very serious question, how Hannah was to be 
convinced of it, and thus be led to break off a connexion, which, to a 
person of her principles and habits, afforded no prospect of happiness. 
To solve the difficulty, the author has very well contrived to make 
Huntley fall sick, and, in the delirium of a fever, to disclose such 
indications of his general character, as satisfied some, who before had 
been prejudiced in his favor; and a visit from a kind sister, who, with 
a widowed mother, had been shamefully neglected by Huntley, gave 
Hannah an opportunity of seeing with her own eyes what returns he 
was capable of making for the kindness of those, whom the most 
sacred obligations required him to love and serve. Strong as her 
partiality had been, she acted as every woman of religious principle 
or common prudence should do; she immediately dismissed him, 
arguing, that a hard-hearted brother and an wndutiful son was the last 
of all beings, who could be expected to make a faithful and kind 
husband. ‘The counterpart of this principle is equally true, viz. that 
a froward daughter and selfish sister can: never make an affectionate 
wife ; and, if these things were inculcated and regarded, as they ought 
to be, they would save no small part of the domestic woes, which have 
always been experienced. 

The characters, described in this novel, are generaily natural, or at 
least they are such as sometimes occur. Excepting the passion of Sir 
John Worral for bell-ringing, we recollect nothing, which we should 
think very improbable. Persons of title or fortune are, we think, too 
generally caricatured. Doubtless, many in England, who value 
themselves for their high birth, are grossly ignorant and rude,—but 
not so great a proportion of them as our author may lead some to 
suppose ; and it should be the care of those, who write for the public, 
to guard against every thing illiberal in their representations of foreign 
characters and manners. 
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We have no doubt that our author has aimed at a good moral effect; 
but we should have been better pleased if the character or conduct of 
the two clergymen, who are most frequently presented to view, had 
been somewhat different. We do not like Dr. Pennington’s red face, 
nor his negative character, considered as a minister of Christ; nor do 
we believe that the grand essentials of religion are likely to take deep 
root, under the culture of one, who does not command more of general 
respect than Mr. Russell, with all his goodness, acquired. We do 
not, indeed, desire to see the clergy invested with the authority they 
once possessed. We would not make their faith the implicit profes- 
sion of the people. We would imterpose no awful distance between 
the minister and his parish, collectively or individually. We would, 
however, have those, whose official duty it is to fill the sacred pulpit 
one day in seven, keep aloof from such an intercourse, as would make 
them little more than the playthings of the idle and the thoughtless. 
Not only the preacher of righteousness, but every other person, who 
hopes to exert a good moral influence on society, should maintain too 
high a sense of his dignity, to allow his observations te be answered 
by every giddy girl with the exclamation, ‘‘ Nonsense.” 

The style of these volumes, in general, is good. We have one 
objection to it, which lies equally against a great part of our novels 
and periodical productions ; the intermixture of different languages in 
the same sentence. On this point, however, we would speak with 
tenderness and candor. We could, by no means, lay on the head of 
our author the literary sins of all the thousands, who, for the last thirty 
or forty years, have been chargeable with the same delinquency,—those 
accumulated offences against the character and authority of their 
mother tongue, which have grown into. a kind of fashion. Many a 
motley page, many a volume, in which the English language has been 
adulterated with scraps of French or Italian, our periodical reviews 
have recommended with unqualified praise. Yea, some of our popular 
critics, the professed guardians of literary taste, have sanctioned by 
their own example this corruption of an English style, introducing 
into their reviews, and that without the least occasion, words and 
phrases, which are revolting to au English eye or ear. For ourselves, 
we believe that our native language is now so copious and so well 
adapted to every popular subject, that the necessity or expedience of 
borrowing a new word from any foreign tongue, is an unfrequent 
occurrence ; and we can hardly tolerate any word or phrase, which 
tends to increase, either in spelling or pronunciation, the anomalies of 
eur language. Surely our children, to say nothing of foreigners, have 
already difficulties enough to overcome, in learning orthography and 
pronunciation ; and the reproaches, to which these irregularities have 
exposed our national tongue, should incline us rather to diminish than 
to increase them. ‘The economy of instruction, the convenience of 
the learner, genuine taste, national pride, an independent spirit, every 
thing but affectation, is against such a confusion of tongues. Indeed, 
we can hardly conceive of more than two or three cases, in which the 
introduction of foreign words or phrases can be reconciled with good 
taste. It must, of course, be allowed to a verbal critic, on a transla- 
tion from a foreign language, and perhaps to a dramatist or a novel 
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writer, whose object is to make a person ridiculous by jumbling 
together English and French, Italian, or Spanish words. 

Should the query be made, how such an adulterated style has 
become so common, we should not hesitate to name ostentation as the 
original source. No maxim is more confirmed by observation, than 
that ‘* A little learning is a dangerous thing.” ‘lhe pedantic writer 
has acquired a smattering of Latin or French, and he cannot imagine 
how it will be any benefit to him unless he can display it to others. 
Hence he collects from a few popular books a variety of scraps, with 
which he thinks to show the extent of his learning. 

We would not, however, charge the whole of this corruption to 
affectation of learning; for unquestionably many profound scholars in- 
duJge in it, and many persons of real modesty and reserve. Probably 
\ these are chargeable with no other fault than that of following a ca- 

pricious fashion, without considering, as they might have done, the 
evils involved. Others, again, may have complied too much with 
a vitiated taste, from the desire of recommending their books to a 
numerous class of readers, who might otherwise think them of little 
value. ‘There are those, to whom a single line of French or German, 
which would indulge their vanity in translating, though they might not 
understand their own words, would give more satisfaction, than a 
hundred pages of solid thought, expressed in a pure English style. 

We would indulge in no severity against authors; but we would 
enter our determined protest against the abuse of our mother tongue. 
We turn away with abhorrence from all medleys of language. We 

| like beef, and we like fish, but we should not like to have them minced 
up together on the same plate. When we read French, we would 
read French; and when we read English, we wish to read English 
and nothing else. We give no quarter to outlandish words and phrases 
of any kind. We regard them as deformities on the English page,— 
as nothing better, than gewgaws on the rich and simple dress of a real 
gentleman or lady. What do we want of such phrases as sine qua non, 
ne plus ultra, nemine contradicente, or the abbreviation nem. con. belle- 
lettres, tete-a-tete, en passant, beau ideal, and a hundred others of the 
like kind? Why not use the English phrases, indispensable condition, 
the extreme or the perfection, without opposition, polite learning, &c. ? 

In conclusion, we repeat, that these strictures apply no more to the 
book under review, than they do to a hundred others, which have been 
well received. ‘The publishers have laid us under obligation for many 
valuable books, which have issued from their press, and we are far 
from thinking the time mis-spent which has been occupied in the 
perusal of these volumes. 


The Corner-Stone : a Familiar Illustration of the Principles of Chris- 
fran Truth. By Jacob Abbott, author of “© The Young Christian” 
7 Th. Doacher ” ; 
anc he Teacher. 


In these days of sectarianism, it is pleasant to read a work, designed 
for religious effect, which is untainted by ungentle and unatfectionate 
rebukes to those who oppose its peculiar religious opinions. ‘ The 


Corner-Stone’”’ was not intended by its author as a defence of Calvinis- 
tic views of Christianity and of human nature, but only to be read by 
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those, who, believing them to be true, have been unwilling to apply 
them to their hearts and conduct. It appears therefore more like the 
devotional writings of past ages, when the religious faith of the com- 
munity was in a settled state, than like the severe denunciatory publi- 
cations, with which the press and pulpit abound. It may therefore 
find its way to many, who disagree entirely with its author in views of 
religion; and may be read by them, as was its predecessor, ‘‘ The 
Young Christian,” with a great degree of interest. It may make some 
converts from other sects. Mr. Abbott has no intention of appearing 
in its pages as a controversial writer. It is his object to disseminate 
the principles of Christianity, as he understands them to be taught in 
the New ‘Testament, as they have been understood by the great major- 
ity of Christians. Ile has endeavored to follow the course of our 
Savior’s history ; or, in other words, to exhibit religious truth as it is 
connected with the various events of his life. He first considers him 
as ‘‘ the great moral manifestation of the Divinity ;” he gives, next, a 
view of his personal character, and of his views of religious duty ; and, 
after having turned aside to consider the general conduct of mankind, 
its consequences, and the principles on which they may be averted by 
pardon, he returns to the history of our Savior, to the scenes at the 
Last Supper and at the Crucifixion. The volume closes, after an 
account of his parting command and parting promise. 

The literary execution of this work, if it be obnoxious to this kind 
of criticism, does no great credit to its author. It bears marks of 
haste. ‘The style is very bold and unmusical; in some places, scarcely 
grammatical, and the relative pronouns, ‘ which’ and ‘that’ are too 
little used. ‘Their frequent omission, and the termination of sentences 
by little words, give it the appearance of conversation, and that not 
very elevated. ‘The narration of scripture scenes, in the style and 
language of common novel writers, though sometimes presenting them 
more distinctly before the mind, and particularly the attraction of the 
words of our Savior, is sometimes so opposed to the simplicity and 
sublimity of the Scriptures and to the dignity of his character, as to 
be offensive to the reader. 

Mr. Abbott has the common fault of being long and tedious in his 
exhortations; a fault, like the want of unction in exhortation from the 
pulpit, which robs a well-told story of its just and legitimate impression. 
Ife is sometimes tiresome in his explanations of what most would 
understand without them. Were they omitted, the volume might be 
compressed in size, and otherwise rendered more interesting. 

His views of human nature are shocking. It is well that he is not 
and will not be believed. Make a man think he is a knave and he 
will become one. The full exposition of Calvinistic views of the char- 
acter of man and of the Deity, may deter many half converts, and 
many lukewarm Calvinists from an adherence to this system, and will 
make those, who are at present decidedly opposed to it, the more 
affectionately attached to what they believe to be the principles of 
Christianity. 

He has exhibited the doctrines of natural religion, more than once, 
in such a light as to start objections, which he has not properly 
answered. Ile says, “‘ we find the most overwhelming and sometimes 
appalling proofs that God acts upon system; and that this system he 
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will sustain with the most determined and persevering decision.” He 
proceeds immediately to detail accounts of the severest suffering and 
degradation, and the most abject misery; and leaves the subject as if 
he had suggested, to the minds of the weak, no doubts of the kindness 
of an over-ruling Providence. In the commencement of his work, 
also, he labors, with some diligence, to do away the conceptions of the 
Deity, which nearly all entertain, as a material object,—an object of 
form and color; a conception, however, which no mere hinders just 
ideas of his nature and character, than the use of symbols or diagrams 
in mathematics prevents the discovery of truth ;—a conception, too, 
which is authorized, both by the Old and by the New Testament. Even 
in the course of this volume, he shows, by his use of figurative lan- 
guage, that he cannot realize the existence of the Deity, without the 
use of mental images. In the course of his argument, he appears 
almost to deny the personality of the Deity, and will, probably, be so 
considered by many of his readers. 

In one of the last chapters of the volume, is an interesting account 
of a reviwal in Amherst Coilege, in the spring of 1827. It is intro- 
duced by an account of a New-England College, its external appear- 
ance, internal arrangements, and the moral and religious character of 
the students. His account of the morality and religion in Colleges, is 
false. A second edition of this work should not be published without 
an expunging of the passage; or, at least, a change in its language, so 
far as to say that such is the character not of all, but of our College, 
with which he has been acquainted. Were these institutions as he 
represents them, they should be put down by the strong arm of the 
law. Young mer should bind themselves by pledges to have nothing 
to do with them. 

The Corner-Stone is an interesting volume; valuable to the com- 
munity, as an exposition ef orthodox theology. The author’s views of 
religion are fully explained, and are illustrated by ingenious and inter- 
esting stories. His exposition of our Savior’s character, is beautiful, 
pathetic, and sublime. He has done well, to add to the interests of 
the New Testament. The labor of time would have given an addi- 
tional value to his volume, and the delay of its publication might have 
given its author, who has been very favorably received, an additional 
influence over the community. 


Tales and Sketches—such as they are—by William L. Stcne. In 
two volumes. 


The tales and sketches amount to a dozen or more, in two neatly 
printed volumes, and exhibit no little variety in incident and style. 
The characters have a goodly distinctness about them; the reader is 
not left in distress to know what the author means. The stories ex- 
tend from the amusing to the ‘terrific, and we can say that we found 
them interesting. ‘Those that partray the American character, man- 
ners, and habits, are, however, most to our liking,—perhaps not so to 
every reader’s. 

We, as a people, have been singularly situated in regard to national 
tales. Every nation, from the equator to the poles, except ourselves, 
abound in legends ; they are at the bottom of all their literature. The 
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Arabian Tales, the Chinese Letters, the Italian poetry, the Plays of 
Shakspeare, and the mighty labors of the great novelist, are all growths 
of “‘ Legenary Lore.” The barrenness of the American people in 
legends may easily be accounted for ; they never passed through an age 
of fable,—by that we mean an age when the events deeply affecting 
all, were mostly preserved by traditions, which have always more or 
less of imagination commingled with the facts they preserve. The 
marvelous parts of the treasure is more likely to be retained than the 
dull matters of detail. Our ancestors brought letters with them, and 
they wrote out all the wonder-working providences they witnessed, and 
left nothing for tradition to preserve. The strict mental discipline 
many of them were under did not allow them to indulge in the luxu- 
ries of the imagination in regard to any thing worldly—and habits 
assist in forming tastes. ‘They would have treated all the great pro- 
ductions of Sir Walter Scott, had they appeared a century ago, as 
*‘ old wive fables,” that honest folks should not listen to for a minute. 
The tales of the invisible world, as given them by Cotton Matker, were 
alone legitimate. Satan alone had the whole world of the imagination. 
He was “ the Prince of the power of the air,” and claimed exclusive 
jurisdiction over it. The fictions made in regard to the invisible world 
among us, were the most jejune and tasteless that any people ever in- 
vented ; they had no Pythia or golden branches, no Druidical mistle- 
toe to divine with, no Delphic oracle to consult; their demons were 
destitute of genius, and their witches were mere hags; they rode on 
broomsticks, bewitched beer-barrels, churns, and bread-troughs, and 
assumed, in their highest frolics, the semblance of a black cat. Then 
to have written a national tale would have been impossible, because 
there were no early national impressions on the minds of the people to 
awaken and to warm into life; and a writer cannot create impressions, 
or do but little more than to give freshness, distinctness, and color to 
that which had before been feebly passing in the dreamy visions of the 
brain. ‘The Athenians listened to Homer with delight, because his 
work was nothing more than a splendid edition of their own sweet 
traditions. If an American in an early age of our history, had had an 
epic read to him on some national event that he never had heard of, 
he would have called it a ‘pack of nonsense,” as we once heard an 
honest dame call Gulliver’s Travels, which her son was reading to her. 
‘The times have in some degree changed, and several clever writers 
have attempted, with success, to catch some of the characteristics of 
a people who never thought that they had any thing peculiar in man- 
ner or habit. Among these, are Miss Sedgwick, Miss Foster, Mrs. 
Childs, and Mrs. Sigourney; ard even these fine writers show talents 
of a high order rather than a profound acquaintance with the peculiar- 
ities of a people. The author of the work before us has read more 
directly the characters of Indians and New-England men, than any of 
his predecessors, and has portrayed them with spirit, in a flowing, easy 
style, avoiding epic grandeur, or dramatic condensation; he carries 
along the thoughts of the head, while he makes sweet music with the 
pulses of the heart. We leave the most wonderful of these tales to 
the genuine lovers of romance,—they will, no doubt, admire them,— 
and shall confine ourselves to those which have so felicitously hit off 
the New-England character ; and we hesitate not to predict, that the 
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more this species of composition is cultivated among us, the more this 
work will be valued. 

It will never cease to be a wonder how an editor of a daily paper 
could leave his tread-mill task, to flourish in the regions of fiction,— 
how he who had to watch the changes of the statesman, the sinuosi- 
ties of the politician, and to answer the full-mouthed cry of the dema- 
gogue, could sport with the sun-beams of fancy, or garner up all the 
scraps of domestic history, in which singularities, griefs, or joys, are 
to be found. There are some other things about the book, far, very 
far, above all we heretofore said : they abound in pure morals, written 
in good English, and what, at the present day, is miraculous indeed, 
they are printed without a thousand typographical errors. 


The Complete Farmer and Rural Economist; containing a Compen- 
dious Epitome of the most important branches of Agriculture and 
Rural Economy. By Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. Editor of the 
New-England Farmer. 


All men love a farm and a garden, and Mr. Fessenden is better 
qualified than any other man in New-England to compose a good work 
on these practical subjects—albeit he was in his youth addicted to the 
less profitable pursuits of wit and poetry. ‘This work should be on the 
shelf of every farmer’s library: there is much in it to guide him and 
nothing to lead him astray. All is practical, nothing is speculative. 
It embraces the entire transactions of a farm. ‘The materials for the 
work must have been collected through many years. Excellence is 
comparative—and any traveler in England may there best notice the 
defects of American husbandry. Still, however, it is with caution that 
in our soil and climate we should adopt the English modes of culti- 
vation. 

The soils are first treated of, then grasses, grain, cattle, animals, 
dairy, manures, harvesting, poultry, implements, &c. &c. 

Those who would have a choice of implements may choose among 
many at the New-England Agricultural Warehouse. Here is every 
facility for saving labor and increasing crops ; and the implements that 
are not useful—if any such there be—are studies of ingenuity. All 
are made in the best manner, and they are in some sort an illustration 
of Mr. Fessenden’s book, many being neatly delineated in it. 














POLITICS AND 


UNITED STATES. 

Coneress. The Protest of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, an abstract 
of which was given in our last, was 
finally acted upon, in the Senate, on 
the 5th of May; that body refusing to 
enter the document upon the journal as 
requested. 

The President nominated a second 
time as government directors of the 
Bank of the United States, the follow- 
ing gentlemen, viz :—Henry D. Gilpin, 
Peter Wager, and John T 


May, again refused toconfirm the nom- 
inations. ‘The nominations were ac- 
companied by a long message from the 
President giving his reasons for persist- 
ing in them 

The committee to examine the Bank 
of the United States returned to Wash- 
ington from Philadelphia without ac- 
complishing the object of their visit, in 
consequence of a disagreement with the 
directors of the institution as to the 
manner and the place in which the ex- 
amination should take place. 


Bank of the United States. The Di- 
rectors of this institution have publish- 
ed,in the Philadelphia papers, a state- 
ment of their conduct during the past 
year, giving reasons for all the acts 
they have committed, in particular, so 
far as concerns the contraction of their 
discounts, and proving by figures that 
they have not reduced their loans so 
much by three millions of dollars, as 
their deposites have been reduced. The 
following are the concluding paragraphs 
of their statement 

Up to the Ist of October, 1833, the 
Bank of the United States was respon- 
sible for the general condition of the 
currency of the country. After years 
of effort and sacrifice, it had brought 
the currency and the exchanges of the 
Union into a condition, probably better, 
in many than existed else- 
where. With this responsibility was 
mingled the duty of averting every 
calamity, and mitigating every shock 
that mioht, by deranging the ¢ urrency, 
injure the community. It was for this 


respects, 


Sullivan, of 
Philadelphia, and Hugh McEldery, of 
Baltimore ; and the Senate, on the Ist of 
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purpose that the Bank interposed in the 
disastrous crisis of 1825,—for this, that 
it extended its loans in 1831, until the 
country could recover from its exces- 
sive importations,—for this, that it de- 
frayed, out of its own funds, the cost of 
postponing the payment of the three 
per cents, in 1832,—and also, in the 
same year, assumed the payment of the 
debt to foreigners, lest their demands 
might add to the troubles of a pestilence 
which was disordering the commerce 
of the country. It was for this, in 
short, that, at all times and under all 
circumstances, the currency and the 
exchanges were objects of its constant 
solicitude, 

On the Ist of October, 1833, the vio- 
lation of the charter of the Bank put 
an end to all that responsibility. On 
that day, the Bank of the United States, 
as a component part of the financial 
system established by Congress, in 
which the public revenue was to sus- 
tain the public currency, ceased to ex- 
ist. It became the property of its stock- 
holders,—and whether that property 
should continue to be lent, or should be 
recalled from the borrowers in greater 
or less proportions, was a matter for 
them, and tor them alone, to decide. 
If, therefore, in the effort to sustain its 
credit, the Directors of the Bank had 
reduced its loans more rapidly than 
consisted with public convenience, the 
reproach should be on the aggressors, 
who had made this act of self-defence 
ne cessary. 

It has, indeed, been asserted, that the 
Bank has made oppressive curtailments, 
and the motives ascribed to them, are 
unkindness to the Executive, and a de- 
sire to extort from public suffering a 
continuance of its charter. Nothing 
can be more groundless than the alle- 
gation, except the causes assigned for 
it. So far from making any unneces- 
sary curtailments, it has been seen that 
the bank has made the least possible 
reduction, consistent with its own secu- 
rity. True it is, that since the Bank 
refused to permit the political interfer- 
ence of the Executive officers, it has 
been the object of embittered hostility ; 
and equally true, that this very removal 
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of the deposites was declared, by the 
Secretary of the Treasury who refused 
to make it, to be a * vindictive’’ act 


against the institution. But these are 
feelings which the Directors of the 
Bank cannot possibly reciprocate. Nor 


would they deem so meanly of the spirit 
and intelligence of their countrymen, 
as to believe that they would be driven 
to support with their judgements disap- 
proved by any inconveniences which 
the Bank could possibly occasion. So 
far from having the remotest wish to 
cause such sufferings, the Bank, if it 
has erred, has erred on the gentler side 
of looking less to its own interests than 
to those of the country For that ex- 
treme forbearance, however, it finds an 
adequate justification in the extraor- 
dinary position in which the country is 
now placed. 

The violation of the laws committed 
by the Executive, is of itself calculated, 
by destroying confidence, and breaking 
down the established currency, to con- 
vulse and affect the country In such 
a crisis, the Bank, unwilling to aggra- 
vate these evils, has forborne to press 
its claims, but rather endeavored to 
mitigate the severity of the injuries in- 
flicted on the community. It will still 
continue to do so, whenever it can be 
done with safety. But that safety is its 
first duty, and must be its chief care. 

The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of the United States, met 
on the 15th May in the seventh Presby- 
terian Church in Philadelphia, and was 
opened with a sermon by the Rev. Wim. 
A. McDowell, D. D. In the afternoon, 
the Rev. Philip Lindsley, D. D. Presi- 
dent of Nashville University, was, on 
motion of Dr. Ely, unanimously chosen 
moderator, and the Rev. Jacob Green, 
of Bedford, N. Y. temporary clerk. Dr. 
Ely is the stated, and Dr. John MeDow- 
ell permanent, clerk. About two hun- 
dred members of the Assembly are in 
attendance. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston House of Industry. From the 
annual report to the City Council of 
the state of this institution, it appears 
that the expenditures cf the last year 
have amounted to $23,620 52, includ- 
ing $2,436 43 worth of milk, pork, and 
vegetables which came from the farm. 
The whole cost of provisions has been 
$11,132 44; and of clothing 81,420 66. 
The receipts for the year amount to 
$2,388 79, and the produce of the farm 
was $4,715 93 

Of the 528 present inmates 233 may 
be considered as paupers for life, on ac 
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count of old age, insanity, idiocy, or 
disability ; namely, 120 men, 103 wo- 
men, and 10 children. 109 men and 64 
women, it is expected, will be in future, 
as they have been in times past, occa- 
sional paupers. 122 children will prob- 
ably be indented as they arrive at a 
suitable age, or be discharged to their 
parents and friends, should they become 
able to assume their support. About 
200 of the same persons are now in- 
mates that were in the house April 1, 
1831. The admittances and departures 
have each been, on an average, about 
18 per week. A considerable change 
has taken place in the comparative 
numbers of native and foreign poor, 
within this period. The former have 
while the latter have in- 
creased, and from present appearances 
are likely to increase. Of the 1273 
persons who were inmates for longer or 
shorter periods, in 133, there were 529 
of American origin, 705 of foreign birth, 
and 39 children unknown. 26 Bosto- 
nians, 44 other Americans, and 140 
foreigners, have been admitted within 
three months. Of 132 children now in 
the house, only 25 are the children of 
American parents. 


diminished, 


Boys’ Asylum. Theannual meeting 
of the Boys’ Asylum was holden at Bos- 
ton the 6th of May; the meeting was 
numerous, and the subject of a union 
with the “Farm School’? was very 
fully diseussed. A committee of siz 
was appointed to report on the by-laws, 
terms of union, &e. at an adjourned 
meeting. The Farm School is located 
at Thompson's Island, but a short dis- 


tance from the city, containing 140 
acres of excellent land. 
Vhe Farm School government last 


year erected a commodious wharf and 
a large barn, and commenced a spacious 
building, capable of accommodating 
more than one hundred boys, which 
will be completed early the ensuing 
fall, and we hope the union will take 
place, because we believe the public 
good will be promoted, and a larger 
number of boys than could possibly be 
accommodated in the city proper, will 
be thus provided for, and at no increase 
of ¢ rpense to the community. 

The following gentlemen were elect- 
ed as the government for the present 
year:—His Honor Samuel T. Arm- 
strong, President; Rev. Francis Park- 
man, Thomas B. Curtis, Simon Greene, 
Arthur French, George Darracott, Sam- 
uel Tenney, Samuel Lawrence, Moses 
Grant, William Gray, Vice-Presidents ; 
William Hale, Treasurer; E. S. Rand 
Secretary 
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At the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Humane Society, holden on 
the 13th, the following gentlemen were 
chosen as officers of the society for the 
ensuing year:—Benjamin Rich, Esq. 
President; Francis J. Oliver, Esq. Ist 
Vice-President; Rev. Francis Parkman, 
2d Vice-President; Henderson Inches, 
Esq. ‘Treasurer ; Jacob Bigelow, M. D. 
Corresponding Secretary ; Samuel A. 
Eliot, Esq. Recording Secretary ; Rob- 
ert G. Shaw, Daniel P. Parker, Edward 
H. Robbins, Esqs. George Hayward, 
M. D. Rev. N. L. Frothingham, Charles 
P. Curtis, Esq. Trustees. 

Debt of Boston. By a report, recently 
made by the Auditor of Accounts to 
the Common Council, it appears that 
the aggregate amount of the city debt,on 
the Ist inst During 
the present financial year, there will 
fall due of this amount 115,700 00, 
and of the loans negotiated last year, 
which, owing to the unusually hich 
rate of interest, were payable 
during the present, 8404,720 00—so 
that the whole amount to be provided 
for before the Ist of May, will be 
S520.450 OO 
the present financial year, applicable to 
the debt, is 874.500 00, and the amount 
to be provided for by loans, $445,980 OU. 


was $940,358 2a 


made 


RHODE-ISLAND. 
The Legislature convened last month 
It appeared from the of 
votes for Governor, that Francis, (the 
anti-masonic candidate) had 3676, and 
Knight 3520, scattering 6 ; majority for 
Francis, 150. 





CONNECTICUT. 
On the &th of May the two Houses 
of the Legislature of Connecticut, as- 


sembled in Convention, made choice of 
Governor of 


Ilon. Samuel A. Foot as 
the state for the present political year. 
The vote was as follows:—-Foot 154; 
Edwards 73; blanks 3. 

In his communication to the Legisla- 
ture, Gov. Foot commences with some 
general remarks on the principles ac- 
cording to which our governments 
should be administered. He distinctly 
expresses his conviction of the neces- 
sity of a national bank, and speaks with 
severity of the removal of the deposites, 
and its consequence, the multiplication 
of local institutions. In regard to state 
concerns, his recommendations are gen- 
eral and few; that of an alteration in 
the militia system, and an improvement 
of the modes of education are the most 
prominent. Whether, in the present 
depressed state of business credit, it is 
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expedient to abolish imprisonment for 
debt, he leaves to the Legislature to de- 
termine. 

An election of Justices of the Supe- 
rior Court of Connecticut has been 
made by the House of Representatives. 
Hon. Thomas 8. Williams of Hartford, 
was chosen Chief Justice, and Jabez 
W. Huntington of Litchfield, and Henry 
M. Waite of Lyme, Associate Justices. 
The majority for Mr. Williams was 119, 
and for the two other gentlemen 2&0. 


NEW-YORK. 

The annual meetings of a large num- 
ber of religious and charitable institu- 
tions have been held, as usual, in New- 
York city, during the month of May, 
but we have not room for a full account 
of their proceedings in this number. 
The amount 
of receipts of the Bible Society, from 
all sources, during the past year, is 
$28,600 22. The number of copies of 
the Bible and Testament, in different 
languages, issued by the Society, is 
110. the aggregate number issued 
since the formation ef the Society, is 
1,644,500. Several grants were made 
for foreien distribution, and the sum of 
&25,019 31 was appropriated in grants 
for printing the Bible in foreign coun- 
among which were $5000 for 
China, $5000 for Burmah, S500 for 
the Sandwich Islands, &c. 


-Imerican Bible Society. 





tries, 


Imerican Home Missionary Society. 
The Treasurer’s account of this Society 
exhibits a total amount of receipts since 
the last anniversary, of $73,911 24, 
being #&10,284 07 more than those of 
the preceding year. The expenditures 
of the last year have already exceeded 
those of the preceding, $11,388 59, and 
the balance against the Society at the 
present time, is S&1,264 25. At the 
commencement of the Society’s opera- 
tions, under its present organization, it 
had under its employment 104 Mission- 
aries; it now has (after the lapse of 


eight years) 672, and the number of 
congregations and districts aided in 


their support, is 899. The Missionaries 
have been, also, efficient helpers in the 
distribution of Bibles and _ religious 
tracts, in gathering children into Sab- 
bath schools, in the support of common 
schools, in promoting the temperance 
reformation, and in every good work 
which has presented its claims on the 
fields of their labors. 

American Tract Society. The receipts 
of this Society the last year, are 
%66,425 83, exceeding those of any 
former year by $4,000. The expendi 
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tures exceed the receipts by $1,330 43. 
The number of publications printed 
and circulated, during the year, is 


3,498,683, greatly exceeding that of 


any former year. Besides the distribu- 
tion in our own country, large grants 
have been made to foreign mission 
stations, to the Navy and the Army, 
and to foreign ports. Twenty thousand 
dollars have been raised and paid over 
for tract operations in foreign and pagan 
lands, among which are $3,500 for Bur- 
mah, $2000 for China, $1500 for Sand- 
wich Islands, $700 for Moravian Breth- 
ren, &c. &c. 


American Education Society. The re- 
ceipts the last year were $57,122 20; 
nearly eleven thousand greater than in 
any preceding year. The expenditures 
have been $00,667 91. The. Society, 
however, is still in debt $5,225 71. 
During the year, assistance has been 
rendered to 912 young men in 159 dif- 
ferent institutions. While pursuing 
their studies, the beneficiaries have 
earned, during the year, by manual 
labor, school-teaching, &c. $26,174 45. 
This is much to their credit, and shows 
what industrious application can accom- 
plish. Fourteen, not needing further 
assistance, have requested and received 
an honorable dismission; and in all 
instances, a sense of gratitude has been 
expressed, and a determination to re- 
fund, whenever it shall be in their 
power. 

The eighteenth anniversary of the 
New-York Sunday School Union, was 
held in the Park,—at least ten thou- 
sand persons being present. By the 
annual report of this Society, it appear- 
ed that the whole number of teachers 
was 2019, and of pupils, 13,051. There 
are 63 Sunday school libraries, contain- 
ing 24,673 volumes. About S200 have 
been éxpended during the past year. 
Addresses were made at the meeting in 
the evening by Rev. Dr’s De Witt and 
Cox, and Rev. Mr. Stow. 

The sixth anniversary meeting of the 
American Peace Society was held on the 
same evening, S. V.S. Wilder, Esq. in 
the chair. ‘lhe report stated, that the 
cause was flourishing in other countries 


as well as this,—that a great number of 


tracts had been distributed during the 


past year,—and that on the I4th of 


June, a premium of 1000 will be 
awarded to the author of the best essay 
on the subject of Peace. Addresses 
were made by Rev. Messrs. Dewey, 
Galusha, Hickok, and Power, and by 
Alvan Stuart, Esq. It was announced 
by the chairman, that W. Ladd, Esq. 


had offered to pay $300 a year for five 
years, to promote the objects of the 
society, provided others would increase 
the amount to $2000. 


City of New- York. On the 13th, 
Mr. Lawrence, the new Mayor, was 
inducted into office with the customary 
ceremonies. James Monroe was elected 
President of the Board of Aldermen, 
by a vote of 10 to 5,and George W. 
Bruen President of the Board of Assist- 
ants, by a vote of 8 to 7. 


New-York Auction Business. The 
total amount of sales by auction, in the 
state, (nearly: all in the city,) in the 
year ending September 30, 1833, was 
$34,302,320 35. The auction duty paid 
to the state in the same year, was 
$238,719 45, of which sum, $236,924, 
as paid by auctioneers of the city. 





SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

The State Convention of the Union 
party of South-Carolina, opposed to the 
Test Oath, assembled at Greenville, on 
the 24th of March. Judge Huger acted 
as President, with two Vice-Presidents, 
and two Secretaries. The Convention 
was numerously attended, and the ac- 


counts received from the members of 


the excitement prevailing in the upper 
districts, are startling. The determin- 
ation to resist to the utmost, is reported 
as unanimous and unconquerable. The 
Convention adjourned on the 26th 
Among their measures, was the ap- 
pointment of a committee of five, “to 
address the People of the United States 
on the subject of the Test Oath, and 
other oppressions of the minority in the 
state, and the persecution to which 
their devotion to the Union has sub- 
jected them.” 

The Charleston delegation reported 
to a public meeting, on the 3lst ult. the 
preamble and resolutions adopted in 
Greenville. These papers reiterate the 
“unalterable determination’’ of the 
Union party “to resist the odious Test 
Oath, and defend their rights and liber- 
ties to the last extremity ;’’ they com- 
pare the position of the Union party in 
South-Carolina to that of the Poles, 
oppressed in their native country; and 
pronounce those among the opponents, 
who would enforce the Test Oath by 
arms, or, ‘*‘follow their leaders to so 
Cisgraceful a conflict, as more slavish 
than the hireling slaves of Russia.’’ 

The Convention express a hope that 
the Judiciary will interfere and relieve 
them. recommend the Unionists to vote 
only for Union officers, and to refuse 
obedience to any officer appointed to 
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command ; and urge the organization 
of the militia regiments by the appoint- 
ment of delegates from each regiment 
and company to form a permanent con- 
vention. The following incidents, de- 
tailed at the meeting, may serve to 
show the extent of the excitement in 
the interior :— 

Mr. Smith said, that such was the 
state of feeling in districts through 
which they passed, that keepers of pub- 
lic houses refused to receive compensa- 
tion for their entertainment, saying 
they were determined to contribute 
their mite to the cause of freedom. Mr. 
Poinsett rose and said, that his object 
was merely to state an incident; which 
occurred at Greenville. The officers 
ef a regiment waited on him, saying, 
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that if the odious Test Oath should be 
fastened upon the country, they were 
ready, with the regiment, to shoulder 
their muskets, and seek liberty of con- 
science and the right of freemen in 
another clime; and desiring to know 
from him whether the General Govern- 
ment would not assign them a territory 
for that purpose. 


Notices. 


GEORGIA. 

According to returns laid before the 
Legislature on the 7th of April, the 
capital of the eleven banks of Georgia, 
amounted to $4,169,819 50. Their spe- 
cie at the same time amounted to 
$1,213,977 31, their deposites made by 
individuals to $1.056:193 06, and their 
notes in circulation to $3,540,210 00. 


DEATHS, 


AND OBITUARY NOTICES 

In Williamsburg, Me. MOSES GREENLEAP, 
Esg. aged 55. It is to Mr. Greenleaf the people 
of Maine are indebted for the best Map of their 
state now extant. 


In Andover, Mass. April 8, the Rev. EBEN 
EZER PORTER, D. D. President of the Theo 
logical Institution, aged 62. Dr. Porter had been 
connected with the Seminary at Andover since 
1812, having in that year succeeded the Rev. 
Dr. Griffin, as professor of Sacred Rhetoric. 
He was previously pastor of a Congregational 
Church in Washington, Conn. For a few years 
past, he received assistance in his department, 
and for more than a year the Rev. Dr. Skinner 
discharged the duties of professor of Sacred 
Rhetoric, Dr. Porter having retained the office 
of President of the Seminary and Lecturer in 
Homiletics. His productions are worthy of high 
commendation, on account of their 
the deep religious spirit which pervades many 
of them, and the fine style and finished manner 
throughout, with which they are executed. His 
piety was of a remarkably pure and chastened 
order. The funeral took place en the 11th, and 
was attended by nearly all the visiters and 
Trustees of the Institution, and a large 
course of the neighboring clergymen,of students, 
and of the people of Andover. An impressive 
discourse was preached by the Rev. Dr. Woods, 
from the “| have finished the work 
which thou gavest me to do”? At a post mortem 
examination of Dr. Porter’s body, it was ascer 
tained that the lungs were in a 
and perishing state, manifestly 
possible that Life have 
much longer. 


good sense, 





very diseased 
rendering it im 


could been continued 


In the same town, April 3, Mr. JONATHAN 
STEVENS, aged 87. Mr. Stevens was a native 
of Andover, and was one of the sturdy men, 
furnished by his native town at the battle of 
Bunker-Hill. The spirit of patriotism that car 
ried him to the scene of danger and trial, carried 
him through the revolutionary struggle that fol 
lowed it, and interested him in the whole sub 
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sequent history of hiscountry. He was blessed 
with an uncommonly athletic constitution, and 
was among the firmest yeomanry of New-Eng 
land. It is said that when he was 80 years old, 
he performed the labor of a ploughman a whole 
day together, for what farmers call a breaking 
up team. He continued to walk about and be 
useful till within five or six days of his death. 
He was the father of a numerous family, and 
has left descendants of the fourth generation. 

In Salem, Mass. Mr. JOHN DERBY, aged 
64, a highly esteemed citizen, and for many 
years one of the most respectable mechanics of 
that town. Through life he was distinguished 
for integrity, industry, intelligence, and all the 
domestic virtues. He was elected by his fellow 
citizens, in 1821, a member of the Convention 
to amend the State Constitution, and for sev 
eral years was a representative from Salem to 
the General Court. 

In Greenfield, Mass. at the house of Col. 
Asaph Smead, Mr. GILES COOK, aged &3. 
He died without any perceptibie disease, his 
faculties undergoing a gradual and universal 
decay. He had been blind for some years be- 
fore his death. His memory was most remark 
able, and, till within a few months, he was re 
lied on and generally resorted to as an unerring 


chrenicle ot the unrecorded history of this vi 
cinity. He was born at South-Hadley. At one 
time, he kept the public school in this village, 
for tive dollars a month. When Col. Smead 


came into possession of the farm which he now 


occupies, he found Mr. Cook belonging, as it 
were, to the freehold, having lived and labored 
there for many years; he continued there, ac 
cordingly, receiving the kindest treatment till 
the close of his life. 


In Littleton, Mass. April 23, Col. JOHN 
PORTER, The subject of this notice was 
one of those few surviving patriots who had 
taken an active and glorious part in the French 
war, aud in the subsequent revolution of our 
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country. He enlisted a soldier in garly life. 
He was familiar with the dangers, the hard- 
ships, and the privations of those trying times. 
In one campaign of the French war, he suffer 
ed so much by sicknéss, that a report of his 
death reached his distant friends, who, in con- 
formity to a pious custom, and in obedience to 
pious feelings, desired prayers in the great con 
gregation, that the mournful event might be 
sanctified to them—and they knew 
the mistake till he presented himself before 
them as one risen from the dead. "When the 
revolutionary war cemmenced, he was among 
the first to defend his country from foreign 
oppression. He entered the ranks of the’army 
as an ensign—he afterwards served with hongr 
as lieutenant, captain, adjutant, and major. 
His fine countenance, his commanding figure, 
his generous feelings, his love of country, made 
him an officer beloved, and a favorite’ with all. 
He was at the surrender of Cornwallis, and 
often spoke of that glorious event with all the 
enthusiasm of a young soldier. When the ob 
jects of the war were accomplished, he returned 
tothe bosom of his family, to enjoy in private 
life that liberty for which he had so early sut 
fered and so nobly fought. 

At his residence, near Fishkill Landing, in 
the State of New-York, March 20, DANIEL 
C. VERPLANCK, Esq. in the 73d year of his 
age. He represented the present counties of 
Dutchess and Putnam, in from the 
year 1802 to 1809, and afterwards filled, for 
several years, the office of first judge of the 
county of Dutchess, which he resigned about 
six years ago, and wholly retired from active 
life. 


Congress, 


In Butternuts, Pa. April 3, Elder ZACCHEUS 
TOBY, in the 100th year of his age, having 
left children, the oldest of whom is 75, and the 
youngest 60 years of age. Mr. Toby was a use 
ful and effective minister in the Baptist Church 
until within about 40 years. He was born in 
Bedford, Mass. in the year 1734, and migrated 
to the town of Butternuts in 1799, where he 
resided till his death. 


In Baltimore, Md. April 3, ALEXANDER 
BROWN, Esq. in the 70th year of his age, of 
the House of A. Brown & Sons; long one of 
the most eminent and extensive merchants ot 
Baltimore. He was highly respected for his 
uprightness and integrity, and his death is re 
garded as a public calamity. 


In Washington, D. C. April 14, Hon. LIT- 
TLETON P. DENNIS, a representative from 
Maryland. In announcing to the 
House of Representatives, one of his colleagues, 
Mr. Stoddart, said,—Not a week has elapsed 
since he mingled in the deliberations, and co 
operated in the active duties of this House : he 
now sleeps the sleep of death. What an im 
pressive illustration of the instability of human 
life,—**‘ of what shadows we are, and what 


his decease 
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nothing of 


shadows we pursue.”’ [ knew him long and 
well. He was a useful, benevolent, and esti 
mable fan. and has finished his course in 
honor. He was no tame and ordinary charac 

ter; and, although his modesty may have de- 
layed the development of his faculties for pub 
lic service, during his brief connection with 
this House, his state is not left without proofs 
of his legislative prudence and skill. He served 
her, in both branches of her Legislature, for 
many years, With honor and ability. He was 
well gifted by nature, well educated, and well 
principled. His native sagacity, sound judge 

ment and de@ision, and purity of purpose, made 
him what he was, a capable and honest public 
agent. The brave, generous, open, and manly 
qualities of his nature, secured him the confi 
dence and affections of the people among whom 
he lived, and made it their delight to honor 
him. He is gone hence; but his memory will 
survive, embalmed in the kindly regards of 
those who knew and appreciated his noble and 
manly qualities, and unembittered and untar 

nished by a single act of meanness, injustice 
and oppression, Ile died, as he had lived, de 

serving and possessing the warm-hearted es 
teem of many—the ill-will of none. 


In Washington, D. C. April 1, Gen. JAMES 
*BLAIR, a representative trom South-Carolina 
He shot himself in his own room, at a boarding 
house. It is reported that he was prompted to 
this act of suicide by remorse, arising from 
habits of intemperance. Mr. Murpiy of Ala 
bama was in the room with Gen. Blair, and 
had been reading for him an affectionate letter 
from his wite, who spoke of herself, his home, 
and his child, in such a manner as tenderly to 
touch his heart. after this letter 
read, he rose, looked to his drawers, took out a 
loaded pistol,—which Mr. Murphy saw from 
the flush of the setting sun upon the barrel 
though his back was turned towards him, and 
on turning round, he saw Blair put the pistol to 
his head, snap it,—and before he could reach 
him, it was discharged,—and he fell into Mur 
phy’s arms! This event was announced to 
the House of Representatives, the next morn 
ing, by Mr. M’Dutfie, who remarked :—I never 
have been able to feel that, on occasions of this 
kind, panegyric is an appropriate tribute to the 
memory of the dead. They are beyond the 
reach of praise ; and it is not by this that they 
are judged, either in this world or the next. 
Biographical details, however brief, are, in my 
opinion, not more appropriate. Where the de 
ceased is known, they are unnecessary ; where 
he is unknown, they are seldom of any interest. 
His name should be his epitaph ; and, however 
blank it may appear to the vacant eye of the 
passing stranger, it will always have power to 
call up the recollection of his virtues in the bo 
som of friendship, and the tear of undissembled 
sorrow in the eye of affection,—otlerings more 
grateful and congenial to the disembodied spirit 
than the proudest monument which human art 
can erect, or the most pompous eulogium which 
human eloquence can pronounce. 


Soon 


was 
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